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SEVERAL Perſons, of whoſe judgment I think highly, 
though they may not ſeem, in the preſent inſtance, to have 
exerciſed it ſucceſsfully, having expreſſed a deſire that 
thoſe arguments which I lately uſed in Parliament, ſhould 
appear in print, I am induced, by their requeſt, to 3 
myſelf upon the Public. 

On the ſubject of Parliamentary Competence, I expect 
that I ſhall not be thought to have gone into an exceſſive 
length of diſcuſſion, when it is recollected that there is 

ſearcely a Lawyer, whether in or out of Parliament, who 

has oppoſed an Union, without alſo diſputing the autho- 
rity of Parliament to enact one: that their authority has 
been frequently and explicitly denied, in ſeveral publica- 
tions which. have lately appeared ; and that the queſtion 
of Parliamentary Competence is highly important, and 
even preliminary; ſince it would be a waſte of time to 
diſcuſs the advantages of a meaſure, which the Legiſlature 
was not competent to conclude, 

Having, in the following pages, enlarged upon ſame 
topics, which, when ſpeaking in the Houſe of Commons, 
I felt it to be my duty to treat more conciſely ; having 
ſupplied, from my notes, or my memory, ſome arguments, 
which from ſimilar motives, or from inadvertence, I there 

omitted; and having even given aUmiſſion to ſome new 
reaſonings which occurred to me whilſt I wrote, I have 
thought it adviſeable to throw the whole into the ſhape of 
an AppREss ro THE PeOPLE or IRELAND; of which, 
however, what I ſaid in Parliament will be found to . 
the ſubſtance and foundation, | 
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The Subſtance of Mr. WILLIAM SMITH's. Speeck 


in Parliament, addreſſed to the People of Ireland, 


Se. 


12 the honour of a Seat in the Legiſla- 
ture of this country, and holding an opinion 


on the important queſtion now under diſcuſſibn, 1 


from which many reſpectable and virtuous perfons, 


and no ſmall portion of my countrymen ſeem to dif. 


ſent, I feel myſelf to be warranted, I will not ſay 
called on, to diſcloſe the foundations of that opi- 
nion which I entertain, 

In addreſſing, myſelf to the People, 1. not 
ta their authority, The neceſſity for their ſanction 
to any aft of their Legiſlature, I proteſt againſt, as a 
principle ſubverſive of our mixed form of Govern 
ment, and introductive of abſolute democracy in its 
room. But that popular approbation of a public 
meaſure, which is not requiſite towards giving it va- 
lidity, may yet be deſirable towards giving it effect: 
— towards promoting general tranquillity; towards 


multiplying and maturing the benefits of the law; 


towards conciliating that people, whoſe, ſentiments it 
is the free ſpirit of abe Britiſh-ſyſler to reſpect: and 
giving to the ſubjefts acquieſcence in the 3 
their ſupreme Legiſlature, a-more-cordial and zeal- 


ous character, than that of mere allegiance to the 
| Conſti- 
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Conſtitution, My opinions on the momentous ſub- 
jelt now before us, are ſhortly theſe ; that 


AN UNION 


on fair and proper terms would be beneficial to this 

Country; and that ſuch an Union we are likely to 
obtain, To juſtify thefe opinions, will be the object 
of the following pages. 

In conſidering this queſtion, let me be permitted 
to premiſe what 1 conceive to be material, as preli- 
minary grounds. 

The Britiſh Iflands conſtitute one Empire. Their 
imperial Union is not the mere TEfult of a temporary 
and actidental Union of their Crowns on the ſame 
bead: the Crowns, if I may ſo exprefs it, are conſti- 
tutionally blended: his Majefty's being King of 
Great Britain is the fine 9u4 non, and efficient caufe 
of his being King of Ireland: he is our Monarch 
i»/o facto of his being the Sovereign of our ſiſter 
Country; and to deny, or at leaſt to aft on ſuch 
denial, the truth of the poſition, which I have above 
laid down, that the Britiſh Iflands form but one 
Empire, would be treaſon againſt the principles of 
the [r:/; Conſtitution. 

Now let us, for argument, ſuppoſe that the entire 
of our eftabliſhment, except this one principle of 
imperial Union, were effaced, or rather that it had 
not come into exiſtence; and ſuppoſe that, addreſ- 
ling ourſelves to ſome modern Solon, we ſhould en- 
quite how many independent Legiſlatures this one 

Empire ought to contain? Do you. think it likely 
A 2 that 
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that he would recommend morg than one ?—Would 
the Lawgiver diſtract one Empire with two imperial 
wills ?--Might he not even ſuppoſe you bantered, 
and that your terms were contradiftory, when you 
talked of two ſupreme Legiſlatures in the ſame Em- 
pire ?—Might he not pronounce of ſuch a ſtate, as 
| Stephano did of Caliban, that it was * a moſt deli- 
„ cate monfler, with to voices g? 

If ſuch muſt, @ priori be the opinion of a wiſe 
man, I ſeem warranted to infer that, ſo far as a Legiſ- 
lative Union allots a ſingle Legiſlature to a ſingle 
Empire, it is a rational and wholeſome meaſure ;— 
that ſo far as it provides that one Empire ſhall no 
longer be expoſed to the riſque of wavering, lan- 
guidly, and inertly, between the diſſentient ſyſtems 
of two Parliaments, Union is the corrective of a dan» 
gerous anomaly. 

The diſcuſſion might be puſhed yet farther be- 
tween the law- -giver and the enquirer : the former 
might pronounce, that an Empire, thus conſtituted, 
would find in ſuch duplicity of Legiſlature, a likely 
ſource of preſent weakneſs, and the ſeeds of future 
ſeparation. That a difference of opinion, or ſyſtem, 


between the two Legiſlatives, muſt paralyſe the ge- 1 


neral force of the Empire; and that as well the more 

vaguely malecontent, as the direct enemies of the 

connection, might,—the former inadvertently, the lat- 

ter by deſign, —make this Legiſlative diſlindineſs the 
means for bringing about a ſeparation. 

If ſuch maxims, as I have been thus attributing to 

| our 


1929 
our ſuppoſed Legiſlative Oracle; be warranted, the 
inference ſeems to be equally well founded ;—that ſo 
far as the tendency of Union is to limit the Britiſh 
Empire to one Legiſlature, its operation will be to- 
fortify that Empire, and eradicate thoſe feeds of ſe- 
paration which it contains :—and this tendency will, 
on the one hand, raiſe an enemy to the meaſure, in 
eyery foe to Britiſh greatneſs, and Britiſh corneQion; 
and will, on the contrary, recommend Union to, the 
favour of all thoſe who think gur connection wuh 
Britain ſalutary, and wiſh it to be ſecured; and wo 
maintaining, as a maxim, that Ireland muſt ſland and 
fall with England, feel themſelves intereſteq at all 
times to aggrandize the force of the Empire, and 
think themſelves eſpecially called upon to do ſo now, 
when the ſtate of opinions and of things throughout 
the world, and when the power, and ſucceſs, and 
hoſtile diſpoſitions of France, render it neceſſary, 
that the Britiſh Empige ſhould concentrate all iu 
Krengtb, or ſurrender all its honours,  * / 
I it were replied to our Sage, that Britiſh ;nflu- 
ence would be found an antidote to the miſchiels 
which he bad ſuggeſted; and would prevent Legiſla- 
tive diſſenſions from weakening and tearing aſuader 
the energies of the Empire,—or Irifh independence , 
from marring the councils or intereſts of Britain, he | 
might anſwer faſt decline admitting an hypotheſis, 
which- inſultingly derogated from the practical inde- 
pendence of the Iriſni Legiſlature; > Or econdly, even 
WN it, he might ſhew that this was no longer 
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| the caſe of two independent Legiſlatures within one 
Empire but the caſe of a ſupreme Britiſh, and 


ſubordinate Iriſh Legiſlative. That therefore, whe- 
ther the iflands ſhould have diſtint Parliaments, 
could be no longer a queſtion of Iriſh pride, inal- 
much as it would not be more degrading to Ireland 
to have its Legiſlature one w:th,- than /ubjed to that 


of Britain: that where there exiſted a ſubjeRion in 


fat, this might be rendered only the more miſchiev- 
ous and oppreſſive, by being concealed behind a 
maſk of nominal independence; fince authority is 
foftened: by being aſcertained, and expoſed to public 
view; and the power is ſure to be exorbitant, which 
whiſpers'its mandates, and keeps itſelf out of ſight. — 
That thus to conſtitute twe Legiſlatures, both nomi- 
nally ſupreme, and then to prevent the miſchiefs of 


 fach an organization, by rendering one of them 
| prattically ſubſervient, would be 10 create a fault, in 


order to corre it, and to bring matters clumfily, 


| eorruptly, and incompletely round to that point, — 


in which an original eſtabliſhment of one Parliament 


to one Empire might have dizeAly placed them; 


that inſtead of making imperial energy, and ſolidity, 
How naturally and ſtraighily from a primitive theory 


und arrangement; it might be circuitouſly and im- 


perſeQly to atchieve the ſame objefts, by a ſyſtem 
deftruQtive of morality and public ſpirit, and which 


vould lay the ſeeds of popular diſcontent and diſaf- 
 feftion:. for he might conclude that the nominal in- 
| deperjdence of one of the 1 could not be 


converted 
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converted to à praftical dependence, without the 

connivance and corruption of the members of that 
Legillaturez and that if ſuch profligacy were found 

to exiſt on their parts, it would either ſpread a con- 

tagion fatal to the virtue and liberties of the Coun» 

try ; or rob the Parliament of public confidence, the 

W Conſtitution of public reverence, and the Kingdom 

of proſperity and peace. Thus he might affirm that, 

. the Lawyers term it, gqudcumgue vid dald, a con- 

W centration of all the Legiflative powers of the Empire 

into one Parliament would be deſirable : that it would 

be preferable to diſtin and really independent Le. 
= giſlatures; and, perhaps flill more, to be preferred 
to Legiflatures, under whoſe /eeming independence 
there lurked the practical ſubſerviency of one. 

Let us now ſuppoſe this Lawgiver to have entered 
on the plan which he had been recommending—ta 
bave proceeded to organize the one imperial Legiſ- 
lature, and to have aſſigned to Ireland what he con- 
ceived to be its due proportion of ariſtocratic, and 
popular repreſentation. In this ſtage of che arrange: 
ment, I ſeem to hear an Iriſhman object that his 
Country bad not, under the propoſed ſyſlem, an 
adequate ſbare in the imperial Legiſlative Councils: 
our Lawgiver would aſſuredly admit the juſtice of 
ſuch a complaint, provided it were founded in fact: 
but this. he would require to be ſhewn.; and if my 
well-meaning Countryman attempted to ſubſtantiate 
his objection by ſuggeſting that the Britiſh Repre- 
ſentation out-weighed. the Iriſh in point of numbers, 
it ſeems likely that be would expoſe himſelf to this. 
, . 


CS 
anſwer: 4 Your objeRtion is abſurd : you are ſeiting 


© in oppoſition to each other, parts which are not 
« politically, or in fact oppoſed: the quantity of 
* Iriſh Repreſentation is eommenſurate to Iriſh | 


* power, reſources, and contribution: the Britiſh 


| © Repreſentation exceeds it in point of numbers, | 


« hecauſe in the caſe of Britain, there is more 
« contribution to repreſent : the repreſentation of 
Britain exceeds that of Ireland: ſo, from the ſame 
© reaſon, the repreſentation of England exceeds that 
« of Yorkſhire, of Scotland, or of Wales; and the 
« repreſentation of three Triſh provinces out-weighs 
« that of the fourth. You forget, that if the repre- 


_ 4 ſentatives do their duty, each will prefer the wel. | 
« fare of the whole empire to the advantage of any 
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„part, and that thus your fears from the paucity of 


Iriſh members reſts on a merely imaginary oppo- ll 
« fition. of partial intereſtFin the State. Your ob- 
jektion, if admitted, would prove infinitely too i 


„much: the people of Yorkſhire might make it as 
© reaſonably as you: it would go to crumble the 
« empire into its primeval parts—to renew the 
« heptarchy, or the odious ſyſtem of independent 


« baronial tyrannies; it would aſſert that the lefſer | 


part was entitled to equal weight and influence 
« with the greater: but as we could not affent to 
1 ſo abſurd a poſition, it would, / it proved any thing, 
« demonſtrate the utility of that ſeparation, which 
every friend to Ireland muſt deprecate asthe keavieſt 
'« calamity that could befal this country 
4+ , i 5 % ο⏑ | Thus 
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Thus I have endeavoured to ſhew that, thoſe 
WW iſlands forming but one empire, it would be defirable, 
Wif this were res integra, that they ſhould bave but 
one Legiſlature: that ſuch an organization would 
2nd to ſecure and firengthen the connection between 
hem, and fortify that empire which is formidably 
aſſailed, and in whoſe dangers Ireland muſt partake ; 
and that a ſhare of imperial Repreſentation, pro- 
portioned to its imperial weight and burthens, would 
de all that this country need, or ought to require; 
inaſmuch as it would ſecure her a FULL ſhare in the 
ommon bleſſings of the imperial Conſtitution, No 
quantity of Iriſh Repreſentation could do more; 
nd therefore if the ſhare conceded were adequate 
e ſecure this, to require a greater portion would be 
 Spowarranted and abſurd. —Theſe were the prelimi- 
vary grounds which I had to lay. 
But the preſent, it will be ſaid, is not res integra : 
the imperial eſtabliſhments are already formed, and 
Ireland is thereby poſſeſſed of, and entitled to, a 
diſtinct and independent Legiſlature.—True : and 
therefore all that I have proved is this: that by 
obtaining an Union on juſt and equitable terms, 
Ireland would exchange its diſtin Legiſlature, for 
ſuch an efficient ſhare in the imperial Councils, as 
would enſure a full participation in the benefits of 
the Britiſh Conſlitution, and would thus beſtow all 
which we ſhould originally have been entitled to 
demand, 
The exchange, which confers on Ireland as much 
imperial 
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( w ) 
imperial weight as ſhe would originally have had a 
right to claim, or could conſiſtently with the well. 
being of the empire poſſeſs, cannot be a very ine qui. 
table barter. 


_ * The exchange, which by communicating to Tre. Wi 


land a full participation in the benefits of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, muſt, ſuch is the ſpirit of that Conſti- 
tution, at the ſame time communicate happineſs and 
freedom to her people, cannot, it ſnould ſeem, be a 
very deſtructive change. What more could her 
| Independance have procured her ? 4 


But we ſacrifice a portion of our national ſplen- 


dour. I admit at; and make the ſacrifice with regret. | ] ph 


I allow for, I almoſt rejoice and triumph at, that re- 3 ; 


pugnance with which this meaſure is at firſt received ; 


I agree with thoſe who conſider national pride and 
honour as ſome ſecurity for national valour, hberty, 7 
and virtue. But let us look to our country, torn 

with conflifs, and flained with blood : let us look i 


to friendly Britain, and to hoſtite France: let us ll 

turn our eyes inwards to the Traitors and Separati/ts ; 
who ſwarm among us: let us contemplate the ſtate 
of Europe, and of the World, and then enquire, 
whether it may not be expedient to facrifice ſome- 
what of our dignity, and exchange our fituation for 
one which will ſecure and ſtrengthen our connettion 
with Great Britain, at a time when this connection 
is at once pecuhnrly neceſſary and precarious: which 
will fortify that empire, of which we make a part; 
whoſe ruin is attempted, and whoſe deſtruction muſt 
; be 


( u ) 
de ours: a ſituation which will ſecure to us the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, with all thoſe- benefits which 
hat admirable ſyſtem involves. 
1 have ſuggeſled that a ſerious A to 
to that theory which aſſigns two Legiſlatures to 
ne empire; and that fuch a ſyſtem even appears 
alculated to eſtrange from each other thoſe branches 
che empire which are thus legiſlatively inde- 
enagent, < 
But I admit that: the practical independence of 
reland, and I leave to others to pronounce whether 
e have enjoyed-praQtical Independence, ought not 
be ſacriſiced to the ſpeculations, perhaps viſions, 
a theoriſt. | | 
Let us enquire, therefore, whether, in the caſe 
fore us, thoſe miſchiefs, ariſimg from a double 
egiſlature, which were probable in theory, have 
dt ariſen in fact. 
About eleven years ago his Majefty, whom it is 
Tre than a formula of loyalty to call moſt gractous, 
„ afflicted with a temporary illneſs, and it beeame 
eceſſary, during the interval of indiſpoſmion, to 
mit the executive authority to other hands. 
The Britiſh and Iriſh Legiſlature were then, as 
hey are now, independent. The Britiſh Lords and 
ommons, if my memory does not deceive me, were 
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proceeding to form à Regency, inveſted with certain 
limited powers. What did the Iriſh Lords and Com- 
mons do? Without waiting for any appointment on 
the part of Britain, they nominated a Regent for Ire. 

| 8 land. 
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r 
land, to whom they entruſted a degree of authority 
different from, and ſuperior to, that which the Britiſh 
Regency, if completed, would have poſſeſſed. 
Loet us conſider the nature and tendency of this 


practical conſequence of the theory of two indepen. | | 


dent Legiſlatures for one empire: this practical aſſer. 
tion of Iriſh Legiſlative Independence. 


It produced—two independent Executives for one 7 
Empire: it riſked entruſting the executive autho- 
rity to different hands; and ſet different limits, in 


each iſland, to its power. 


Did this act, the immediate effeft of our Legiſla- Wk 
tive Independence, tend to diſmember the parts of 7 | 
the empire ?—I ſhall not argue ſuch a queſtion ; but 
leave the ſober and impartial reader to anſwer it E 


himſelf, and to collect the train of inferences which 
his anſwer will ſupply. _ - 4 
The King of England is ip/o facto King of Ire- 8 
land: that is to ſay, he is King of Ireland, becau/e if 
he is King of England. —Trace this conſtitutional {M 
rule to its principle, and what deduction follows? 
That, by the ſpirit of the maxim, the Regent of 
England ſhould be the Regent of Ireland; and the 
prerogativg of the Britiſh and Iriſh Executive ſhould 
have preciſely the ſame bounds. 8 

Then, if this be ſo, what was, in 1788, the effect 
of Iriſh Legiſlative Independence? —If my reaſon 


did not bend before the authority of even two bran- 
ches of the Legiſlature, I ſhould ſay it was a viola- 


tion of the ſpirit of a fundamental maxim of the Im- 


perial Conſtitution, Here we ſeem to have got out 
| of 
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( 83 ), 
of the viſions of theory into "the plain realities 'of 
praftice. 
It is no anſwer to my argument to tell me ; that the 
recurrence of the evil may be prevented; that our 

WParliament has nothing to do but enact the princi- 
ie: —I am not looking for remedies to this particu- 
=: un 1/chievous effect : I am tracing the conſequence 
o its cauſe : I am deriving it from a general /ource, 
opious enough to be the parent of many miſchiefs, 
nd am diſcuſſing the expediency of drying up this 
ource. To remove a ſymptom is not to cure the 
diſeaſe; nor do we purify a ſcrophulous habit by 
zealing up a ſingle ulcer. Alteratives are ſome- 
imes neceſſary im bodies politic, as well as in bodies 
atural. | — 

We have examined the ſpirit of this imperial 
Vaxim; let us now enquire its tendency. Why 
oes the rule obtain, that the King of England is 
bereby, virtute coronæ, King of Ireland? This is 

not an arbitrary, unmeaning, inoperative rule; its 
| end is the ſecurity, of the connexion between the ſiſ- 
| ter countries. It is, whilſt our Legiſlatures remain 
Wd tint}, the ſingle, and perhaps too technical bond, 
Vhich conſfitutionally holds together theſe two iſlands. 
What then, if it were not the act of our Lords 
and Commons, would the Iriſh appointment of the 
Regent ſeem to have done? To have ſnapped the 
only conflitutional link, which held Great Britain 
and Ireland together. The diſtinQneſs which an 
Iriſh Parliament would /o exerciſe, the independence 
which they would /o aſſert, might, methinks, to a 
B na 


( 14 ) 


ſpeculatiſt, appear hazardous to the indiviſible ſoli- 
dity of the Empire, and lead him to doubt the wiſdom 
of that: theory which aſſigned ſeparate Legiſlatures 
to connected countries. | 
It is not every day that ſuch. a ſignal inſtance | 
could occur of the ſeparating tendencies of our le- 
giſlative diſtinQneſs ; but it ſeems a warranted infe. 
rence, that the ſame independence which, on ſuch 


extraordinary and rare occaſions might be aſſerted 


2t- the riſk of breaking, would, on more ordinary and 
frequent occaſions, be exerciſed at the price of /oo/- | | 
ening that connexion, which, I confeſs, it is my ar- 
dent wiſh to preſerve. 

In 1785 occurred the buſineſs of the Coumercial 
Propoſitions. I mean not to attempt diſcuſſing the 
mercantile tendency: of that arrangement, or conſe. 
quent propriety of its, ſubſtantial, rejection; I mere- 
ly notice the tranſaction as another example of the 
eſſect of our legiſlative diſlinctneſs. 

On what ground was Mr. Orde's bill objefted to? 
principallyon conſtitutional, not commercial grounds. 
In the debate, * Mr Grattan ſtates “a queſtion, 
„much more high and deep than any commercial 
one, to ariſe: the invaluable gueftion Conſlitution; 
„in which the idea of protecting duties, and al/ 
* thoſe commercial details vaniſh.” He objects to the 
proviſions of the bill, as © putiing an end to the free 

* Conſtitution of Ireland; by virtue of the fourth of 
' © hs ere Britiſi Reſolutions, which provides, 


® Sce Woodfall's Sketch of the Debate, 
« that 


| ( 25 ) 
« that the Parliament of Ireland ſhall ſubſcribe what- 
« ever laws the Britiſh Legiſlature may preſcribe, re- 
„ ſpecting wer- branches of trade, and reſpecting 
W navigation.” Mr. Flood too reſiſted the bill, on 
e ground of its interfering with the legiſlative au- 
“ thority of the Iriſh Parliament; of its . 
boch its internal and external legiſlation.“ 
| Now the Reader cannot but obſerve, that this 
Wound of oppoſition would not be weakened by the 
ommercial advantages of the propoſed ſyſtem: be 
his ſyſtem never ſo beneficial to the trade of Ireland, 
be grounds for objecting to it as derogatory from 
ie independence of the Iriſh Legiflature would re- 


ial Vain the ſame; and thus, if the objection were 
he Wounded in principle and fact, i. e. if the fourth reſo- 
ſe. ution did really derogate from the authority of the 
re- riſh Parliament, Ireland could not, without betraying 
he her conſtitutional rights, accept a ſyſtem the moſt 


palpably and ſplendidly beneficial - to her trade, 


of which was RY with the proviſions of this fourth | 
ds. Reſolution. 

"0, Yet what aſter all white theſe proviſions ? Only 
ial that all laws made, or to be made in Great Britain, 


reſpecting certain matters of trade and navigation, 
which were connected with that commercial ſettle. 
ment, ſhould be in force = by the adoption of 
the Iriſh Parliament. - 

Now, I will aſk of any candid and impartial man, 
whether he cannot perceive that, to an ample and 
liberal, and advantageous commercial. conceſſion, it 


Ba : might 
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might be very reaſonable for England to annex theſe 
conditions? ſo reaſonable, as that we could not with 
Juſtice claim the conceſſion without acquieſcing in the 
condition 7 ſo reaſonable, as that to omit the condition, 


would be to negle& not only the peculiar intereſts of 


Britain, but the general intereſts of the Britiſh Empire? 
If this be ſo, what follows? That our legiſlative 


diſtinfneſs would prevent our accepting great and 


manifeſt commercial advantages, on the only terms on 
which England could be expected to concede them : in 
ſhort, that our legiſlative diſlinctneſs would impede 
our national proſperity. 


| - Whilſt our Parliaments remained diſtinQ, the x 
| Gfter countries might be warranted in holding this WM 
language to each other: England might ſay to us, 
* Unleſs your Parliament will follow ours, ſo as to . 
« produce a conformity of imperial laws in pari na- 
4 terzd, we cannot make you theſe conceſſions, com- 1 


« patibly with our own commercial ſecurity.” To 
this Ireland might reply, That thus to conform to 
« what the Britiſh Legiſlature ſhould preſcribe, would 
« be to turn the Iriſh Parliament into a mere regiſtry 
« of the legiſlative ediQts of Britain, and to violate the 

« recognized independence of the Iriſh Legiſlature.” 
Neither obje&tion ſeems deſtitute of weight, but 
Unionappears calculated to remove them both; by an 
Union, adjuſted on fair and liberal terms, and which 
- conſequently muſt ſecure to Ireland an adequate 
weight and influence in the imperial councils, there 
would be ſecured that uniformity of law, which would 
diſperſe all Britiſh fears of liberal conceſſion: whilſt, 


at 


ſw 
the ſame time, Ireland would not regiſter the de- 
Wcrees of an Engliſh Parliament, but would obey laws 
Wenafied by that common Legiſlature, of which a due 


ion, | and proportionate number of her own Lords and 
s of Commons made apart. Thus Union ſeems to recon- - 
ire? ile. the apprehenſions of Britain with the aggraa- 
tive k dizement of Ireland, and commercial advantage with 


nſtitutional right, 
The idea of Reform ſuggeſls another poſkble miſ- 


5 On | 
in E hief, which, if it aroſe, might be traceable to the 
ede Maiſlinctneſs of our Legillature. 


Suppole one of thoſe plans of what e ra- 


the ical Reform, which have been ſubmitted to the con. 
bis deration of our Houſe of Commons, had paſſed in- 
us, oe 2 law. The whole ſcheme and theory of repre- 


ntation being thus altered, new powers and intere ſis 
ould ariſe in the State: the influence of the Crown 


m- ould be altered, probably much abridged; 4 Rriking 
Io change of ſyſtem would take place: affairs would: 
to run in a new channel; whether better or worle than 


the old one it is beſide my purpoſe to enquire. 
Thus we ſhould have a Legiſlature differently con- 
ſlituted from that of Britain; a Conſlitution admis 
niſtered on different principles, and in a novel ſpi- 
Fit; an Executive Magiſtrate poſſeſſing a different 
degree of influence, i. e prerogative, for influence 
has in latter days ſupplied the place of prerogative, 
from that which he poſſeſſed in England. Theſe 
changes and diſſimilitudes would ſurely tend to ſepa” 
rate the two countries; but theſe ohanges-would: be 
B 3 the 


( 8 7 
the conſequence of our legiſlative diſtinctneſs; and 


could not happen if an Union had taken place. But 


” 
- 
. 
* N 


form? I have never heard their competence que ſtioned 


is PARLIAMENT COMPETENT to enact ſuch Re. 


inthis reſpect. Yetit might be aſked, ſhall a repreſenta. 


tive body, whoſe return was the exerciſe 7 certain 
franchiſes poſſeſſed by their conſlituents, turn their 
delegated powers againſt thoſe by whom they were 
entruſted, and impair, by force of their authority, | 
thoſe very rights and privileges by virtue of which | 
that authority has been conferred? In new- model. 
ling the conſtituency of the kingdom, ſuch ſchemes | 
of Reform as we have ſeen propoſed, and they might } 
have been adopted, would ' neceſſarily involve a | 


meddling with the ſubfiſting righis both of individual 


and bodies politic; an ahrogation or abridgment of | 
preſent individual and corporate franchifes. Shall 
burgeſſes be held competent to open boroughs, and | 
thus dilute and impoveriſh the franchiſe of thole /eled | 


conſtituents who returned them? Shall knights of 
hires, by a new chart ef political diviſion, turn coun- 
ties into diſtri and confer privilege on thoſe who 

had it not, at the coſt of thoſe who had? Might 


not an elector, diſplaying the poor remnant of eleRtive | 


privilege which had been left him, be warranted in 
thus remonſtrating with his Repreſentative Reform- 


iſt: 1 appointed you to protect my intereſts; and, 


« behold. you have injured and betrayed them. 
Theſe, and ſuch like objeQions, are manifeſtly inſut- 
ficient; yet plauſible, perhaps, as apy which. could 

5 | be 
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be urged againſt the competence of Parliament to 
enact Union.— That the 

AUTHORITY OF THE IRISH LEGISLATURE 
has this extent, is a point on which I, for my part, 
entertain not the ſiighteſt doubt. My opinion is found- 
ed on precedent; on the miſchiefs which muſt reſult 
from a contrary doctrine; on the expreſs authority 
of conſtitutional writers; and on the genuine prin- 
ciples of our Conſtitution. 

By enacting Union, Partiament would do no more 
than change—it would not ſurrender, or ſubvert the 
Conſtitution. This country would, after a legiſlative 
incorporation, be ſtill governed as at preſent by three 


eſtates, and her inhabitants poſfeſſed of all the privi- | 


leges of the Britiſh people. We ſhould find amongſt 
the imperial legiſfators, Inſh Lords and Commons, 
bearing to the whole Parliament the ſame proportion 
that-Iriſh reſource and contribution bore to that of 


the entire Empire. What conſtitution does Ireland 


enjoy now ?—the Britiſh, After Union, ſhe would 
enjoy the ſame ; if it be true that Wales or York. 
ſhire now enjoy the benefit of that eſtabliſhment ; for 
as thoſe parts of the imperial territory now poſſeſs, 
ſo would Ire land then enjoy, a ſhare in the imperial 
legiſlation. 

It is abſurd to ſay that that has been ſurrendered, 
which is ſtill enjoyed: a legiſlative incorporation 
would leave the principles of the Iriſh Conſtitution 
unimpaired; and would but alter the means by which 
thoſe principles are wzought in into practice and effeR. 

There fore 
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| Therefore to affirm the competence of the Iriſh 
Parliament to conclude an Union, is merely to aſſert 
their right to charge the Canſtitution ; and not to in- 
ſinuate that they have authority to ſubvert it. 

This view of the ſubject turns the a& for ſepten- al 
nial cleftions into a direct precedent in point. Un- = 
der the limitations of that ad, Parliaments ſit at this WW 


day ; and upon its validity may depend the force. of 1 
all ſtatutes which, Gince its enaftion, haue paſſed for WW 


the latter years of the duration of each ſucceſſive 


Parliament. What confuſion muſtariſe from impeach⸗ 3 
ing the efficacy of that ſlatute ! Vet here ſeems o 


me to be the alternative, / Parliaments have au- 
thority to change the Conſtitution, the Iriſh Parlia- i 


ment is competent to bind this country to an Union: 


J they do not, in even eſſential matters, poſſeſs this | J 


tions is invalid. | 
There is no more aſcertained, and ſcarcely any 
more important, principle of our Conſtitution, than 
chat which makes the Crown of theſe kingdoms an 
bereditary right. His being heir will be the fine gue 
non of the Prince of Wale's ſucceeding to tbe Crown 
which his Father now wears; who, in like manner, 
mounted the Throne on the demiſe of George IL 
becauſe he was his heir. 
| Yebt even this principle bends before the ſupre- 
macy of Parliament; even this principle is ſuſcepti- 
ble of legiſlative change. 


If the Legiſlature hath a right to * the Con- 
Aitution, it _— to follow, that our Parliament is 
competent 


| rw 
competent to enaft Union;—but, if the Legiſlature 
poſſeſſed no ſuch right—if, for example, they could 
J not new -· model the ſucceſſion to the Crown, a moſt 
| important [conſtitutional change indeed! then we 
Whould be driven to admit that they were rebels who 


conquered at the battle of Culloden ; and that his 
M. jeſty is not rightful poſſeſſor of the Throne; a 
ent to hint; not thinking it neceſſary. to enlarge 
pon it. —That to change the eſtabliſhed religion“ is 

to conclude an Union is, by inevitable implication, 

to deny the validity of that Scottiſh incorporation, 
hundred years, had been looked to, as of the utmoſt 
importance to the wealth, ſtrength, and tranquillity 


WL ofrine ſo ruinous, and full of treaſon, that I ſhrink 
oom inſerting it, even as an hypotheſis. 
= o alter the Conſtitution, cannot be denied by thoſe 
ho recolle& how blended political rights are with 
which was concluded by the not more competent 
Parliament of Scotland, 
of the whole iſland—I heſitate to admit that doctrine 


The conſtitutional dependence of our religious 
ſtabliſhment on the competence of Parliament to 
aange the Conſtitution, is a topic which I am con- 

E | ligious opinions, and who acquieſce in the conſti- 
Wtutional doftrine of connexion between Church and 
State. To controvert the right of the Iriſh Parliament 
When I recolle& that the uniting of England and 
Scotland was the late, final, and deliberate accom- 
pliſnment of a meaſure, which, for more than two 


* As was done in the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. Mary 
1nd Elizabeth, | | | bo: 
. of 
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of parliamentary incompetence, which muſt, at once, 
efface and nullify ſo ſolemn a tranſaction, and de- 
grade it from a coercive legiſlative ordinance, to a 
merely precarious arrangement, which derives itz 
entire efficacy from the acquieſcence of the Scottiſh 
Nation, and to which Scotland might, conſtitution. i 
ally, put an end. v 

My heſitation increaſes, when Icaft my eye along 


the liſt of Commiſſioners, and find it a roll of ä 1 
Stateſmen and of Lawyers: a bright collection of Wl 


| the virtue, the wiſdom, the legs), and condlitutional Wi 


knowledge of both Countries, That theſe, by ading WW 
under the authority of their reſpeQive Parliaments, Wl 


Honld have ſandtioned the manifeſt uſur pation, or ll 
overlooked the utter incompetence, of the Scottiſh Wl 
Parliament, is a ſuppoſition, which it is bard to en- WM 
dertain: that they ſhould have clothed, in conſtitu. WM 
tional forms, a groſs infringement of the Conſliin- 


ton, and beftowed much pains, and time, and ſolemn || : k 


deliberation, on the atchieving of a mere act of 
tyranny, which could create no conſtitutional obli - 
gation, and might ſow the ſeeds of diſcord, blood, | 
and inſurreftion,—to ſuppoſe that they ſhould have 
dope all this with their eyes open, is vety difficult, 
and it is fcarcely eaſier to admit that mcompetence 
to be fo manifeſt, to which they r have 
deen fo blind. 
Wben I read that “ the Lord Somers had the 
= chief hand in projeQing this ſcheme of the Union,” 
and took « principal ſhare in framing the articles, l 
Ne r ſeruph 
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eruple to deny that competence which he practically 
cognized: I ſcruple to impeach the authenticity 
pf an act, which flowed principally from him who 
ramed the Bill of Rights. 

But Lord Somers, it is ſaid, was an Engliſhman : 2 
hat was the competence of the Scottiſh Parliament 
o him? It was a matter of the greateſt moment to 
im, as an Engliſhman. It was that on which, as 
s foundation, reſted the efficagy of that Union, of 
hich the obje& was to promote the ſtrength and' 
anquillity of the whole [Nand: that Union, which 
yuld not be valid, if the Scottiſh Parliament was in- 
ompetent; and which, if invalid, would tend to ag- 
b 4 ravate the miſchiefs which it was meant to cure, 

W But beſides, 1 perceive the roll of Scotch com- 
niſſioners to contain much of the dignity, and, as 
Wnay be preſumed, the conſtitutional knowledge of 
Scotland. To theſe at leaſt the objettion made to 
Somers will not lie: theſe at leaſt were bound by 
heir integrity, their patriotiſm, their intereſts, not 
only to ſecure equitable terms of Union to their 
aide land, but to ſee that the Scotch Parliament 
Vas not tranſgreſſing its conſtitutional authority, or 
Wtrenching on the liberties of the people: to take care 
chat they were not rearing a fabrick, which had no 
WH conſtitutional foundation; and which might one day 
fall, and cruſh the peace and happineſs of Scotland. 
But let us obſerve the fatal, and ſubverſive conſe- 
quences, which myſt reſult from a denial of the com- 
petence of the Scotch Parliament to enact Union. 
1-3 - On 
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On the validity of that act, depends the title of his 
Majeſty to the Crown of the United Kingdom. If it 
be null, there is no ſuch political being as the King 
of Great Britain. The ſecond article of the Union 
is the only a& of ſettlement, which limits, to the 
Houſe of Hanover, the ſucceſſion to that United | 
Monarchy, which the firſt article had created. If 
this Union be invalid, the hereditary principle of the Wl 
Scotch Conſtitution flands in the way of our Sove. 
reign's title to that Crown : his Majeſty poſſeſſes no 
dominions north of the Tweed; and the heir to the 
Houſe of Stuart is the rightful King of Scotland: an 3 
hypotheſis which no loyal ſubje& can admit. 9 
The ſtatement of this ruinous inference ſeems ſuf. 

ficient to warrant us in denying the premiſes which | x 
lead to it, viz. the- incorhpetence of the Scottiſh Wl 
Parliament, & c. But this, though quite ſufficient, Wi 
is not all. The train of miſchiefs which follow this 
impeachment of the Scotch Union are very numerous. 
If that incorporation was invalid, what attention, or 

«+ obſervance, is due by Scotland to any legiſlative or- 
dinances which have been made ſince 1707? Ho 
is Britain, how is England, bound by the aRts of that 
unconſtitutional aſſembly, miſcalled the Britiſh Par- 
liament, which bas been fitting at Weſtminſter for 
the laſt ninety years? Acts wherein, in one houſe 
forty-five, in the other ſixteen, frangers conſpired; 
and for aught we know, by.conſtituting the majo- 
rity; brought them about. What becomes of the 

| force of that act of renunciation, which paſſed in 
| 178g, 
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783, and which Ireland has vainly miſtaken for the 
W orner-ſtone of her Liberties aud Conſtuutipn ? 
= But 1 have heard it ſuggeſted, that the Scotch 
arliament having been a body differently.conſtitu- 


d from the Iriſh, their competence will not eſtabliſh 
urs. I deny that any ſubſtantial difference can be 


hewn, though ſome diſtinction might, between the 


f his 
If it 
Ling 
nion 
the 
ited MF 


= If 
the ganization of the Scotch and Iriſh Parliaments. 
ve. och legiſlatures are compoſed of three eſtates ; and 


e admixture of the Scots lords and commons, un- 


no > 
er the terms of Union, with the Engliſh, proves 


the 

- an t each branch of the Scottiſh legiſlature aſſimilates 
ich ours. * 

ſar. But let che Conſlitution of the Scottiſh Parlia- 


ich 
th 
ent, 
this 


wing authorities have any weight, have differed 
om the Iriſh by being more ſupreme; nor conſe- 
Wuently can it have been more competent than this 
rer, to conclude an Union, | 
The power and juriſdiftion of the Parliamgnt,” 
ys Sir Edward Coke, is ſo tranſcendent, and 
ab/olute, as it cannot be confined within any bounds. 
W Of this Court it is truly ſaid, ſi antiquitatem 
pectes, eſt vetuſtiſſima: fi dignitatem, eſt hono- 
ratiſſima: fi juriſditionem, eſt capaciſſima.” 
** Huic ego nec metas rerum, nec tempora foro.” 
© 4b Inſtitute, 36. 


When Sir Edward Coke wrote this, Parliament had 


hildren, amply exerciſed this tranſcendent power: 
| 'T 7 it 


ent have been what it may, it cannot, if the fol- 


lready, in che reigns of Henry VIII. and his three 


/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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it had changed the Conſtitution, by new-modellin | 
the ſuggeſſion to the Crown, and altering the eſta = 
bliſhed religion of the land. This fact may ſerve a 
a comment on the text of Coke; who, in the paſſage 97 
above cited, not only recognizes their authority td 4 
this extent, but, probably, had in his mind the com. 4 
petence of Parliament to change the Conſſitution 
when he beſtowed on its juriſdiction the epithets ol 2 
« abſolute, and tranſcendent.” x I 
Judge Blackſtone, who wrote ſubſequently to tell WW - 
acts of Settlement and Union, in the reigns of. Wil. > 
| liam the 3d, and Anne, in treating of the Parliament 1 
pronounces, that it hath ſovereign, and uncontrol. 1 | 
« {able authority: this being the place, where thatly | br” 
« ABSOLUTE, DESPOTIC power, which muſt in all 9 
« governments refide ſomewhere, is entruſted by me A 
« Conſtitution of theſe Kingdoms. '—Commentaries\ $ 
Book I. c. 2. 4 
As circumſcribed Deſpotiſm, and limited abſolute 
Power are things, of which I find it difficult to con- 
ceive an idea, I ſhould think that the authority o, 
Parliament to bind this Country to an Union flowed, i 
by inevitable inference, from the principle above 9 
cited; and I ſhould ſmile at their ſeruples, who de- 
clined inveſtigating the utility of a meaſure, until 
they ſhould firſt aſcertain whether abſolute pgwer Wl 
was competent to atchieve it. E 
Blackſtone, however, has ſaved us the trouble of 
even ſo obvious a deduction; for, following up his 
theory, he informs us that Parliament M can new. 
q model 


ſ-. 0-3 

model the ſucceſſion to the Crown: can alter the 
eſtabliſhed religion of the dand ; and can change, 
and create afreſh, even the Conſtitution of the 
Kingdom, and of Parliaments themſelves ; as was 
(one by the ad of Union, and the ſeveral ſtatutes for 
renal and ſeptennial elections. It can, in ſhort, 
ö do every thing that is not naturally impoſſible ; and 
WW: herefore ſome have not ſcrupled to call its power,” 
. the power which the Conſtitution has entruſted 
it, © by a figure rather too bold, the omnipotence 
of Parliament.” —Ibid. | 
Thus, if the competence of Parliament be denied 
we ground that Union will change the Conſlitu- 
n, I anſwer from Blackſtone, that Parliament has 
thority to change it. If the objection be that 
nion will change the Conſtitution of the Parliaments 
em/elves, I reply from Blackſtone, that Parliament 
competent to effect uch a change; and if it be 
erted, that Union is however not that ſpectes of 
eeration in the Conſtitution of the Kingdom, or 
de Parliament, which our Legiſlature is competent 
bring about, I, on the contrary, obſerve that the 
& of Union is expreſsly given by Blackſtone, as an 
ſtance of the ſort of changes which Parliament 
ay conſtitutionally effect. . 


I have heard objections to the competence of our 
Parliament to enact Union, founded on poſitions of 
od Coke, which are to be met with in 4th Inſtitute, 
1. pages 42, 43-; but the dicta do not ſeem to me 
13's o ſupport the objettions. 


ode! C 2 Lord 


x e 
Lord Coke only affirms, that * acts againſt thei 

« power of the Parliament ſubſequent, bind not; 
for that * leges poſteriores priores contrarias abro- f 
64 gant.“ 
Now, as an aft of legiſlative incorporation will 4 
not tend to abridge the power of the united Parlia. } 
ment, or to render it leſs ſupreme than the diſtint i 
will not violate Lord Coke's maxims, by ratifying a 


legiſlatures are at preſent, the Parliament of Ireland 
treaty of legiſlative Union: it will modify the orga· 


nization of the legiſlative corps, eon ſolidaung their I 
diftintinefs, and converting them from two to one; z | 
but it will leave the tranſcendent powers of the thu 6: 4 


modified affembly unimpeired: it will not * re/train i 


* the FER and power of the” future · Parlia- b 
* ment,” which is what alone Sir Edward Coke ll 
doubts its competence to perform. * Though di. 
„vers Parliaments have attempted to barre, reſtrain, nl 
_ ©4 ſuſpend, qualifie, or make void ſubſequent Parlia- V 

ments, yet could they never effect it; for the lat. 
ter Parliament hath ever power to abrogate, ſuf- 
« pend, qualifie, explain, or make void the former, 
* in the whole or in any part thereof, notwithſtand- 
ing any words of reſtraint, prohibition, or penalty, 
in the former.” —4th Inſlitute, 49. 

And why is this ſo ? 

Becauſe, it is a maxime in the law of Parliament, 


« = leges ee priores contrarias abro- 
. gant.” — 
If the rule, as laid down in the former of theſe 


two 


( 29) 
two extracts, was obſcure, the writer's meaning 
might be collected with certainty from the latter; 
in which he aſſigns the reaſon for this rule. The 
rule, undoubtedly, is no more than this, that a prior 
Parliament ſhall not abridge the tranſcendent ſu- 
premacy of a ſubſequent one. But a legiſlative 
Union will not reſtrain the authority of the future 
imperial Parliament; and therefore may be con- 


Aj cluded without violating a maxim in the law of Par- 


liament. Neither will Union © make void ſubſequent 
« Parliaments :” it will leave Ireland her three 
eftates: it will © make void the diſtinctneſs of * /ub» 
«* ſequent Parliaments,” not the Parltaments them=- 
ſelves; and will only modify the ſyſtem of the Irifts 
Legiſlature, as far as the incorporating change ren- 
ders neceſſary, and no farther than is compatible 
with preſerving the ſubſtance, and: fpirit, of our 
Liberties and Conſtitution; 

But if the future, imperial Parliament be ſupreme, 
may it not * abrogate,” the treaty of Union, and 
repeal all the benefits which its articles: concede to 
Ireland ? 2 

Undoubtedly that ** power which the Con- 
ſtitution of theſe kingdoms entruſts to Parliament: 
will have this phyſical extent. A Parliament may 
abuſe its ſovereign authority; but it does ſo at the- 
niſque of entitling the ſubjef to throw off that go- 
vernment which has become an inſtrument of oppreſ- 


ion, -and recur to firſt principles, to. reſiſtance and 
inſurrection. 


C 3. known: 


| 


Parliamentary authority has no limits 
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6900 
known to the Conſtitution: by the principles of 
that Conſtitution it is boundleſs : but it is exerciſed 
at the peri] of thoſe to whom it is entruſted ; and 
they wilt be cautious how they commit that extreme 
abuſe, which will conſtruQtively ſubvert the Conſti. 


tution, efface all artificial regulations, and, letting in 


the paramount rights of human nature, overwhelm 
the powers of Parliament in revolution. At this 
riſſae, I conceive that the imperial Legiſlature might 
at any time diſregard and repeal the articles of 
Union: but in the danger of the attempt I ſee-ſome 
ſecurity againſt its being made ; and meantime, in 


the identity of imperial intereſts, in the Iriſh ſhare | Y 


in imperial councils, and in the due proportion of 
Lords and Commons ſent by Ireland to the common 
legiſlature, I diſcern ſome proteQion of Iriſh rights, 
and ſome guaranty againſt their violation. - The im- 
perial Legiſlature may be competent to disfranchiſe 
Wales or Yorkſhire, or to violate the terms on which 
the ſiſter countries became united; but I ſee no 
moral poſſibility of their applying their abſolute 
authority to ſuch purpoſes. — 


I think I have interpreted truly the meaning of 
Lord Coke; and to thoſe who adopt a different con- 


firuthon, and turn the paſſages, which I have cited, 
into an objection io the competence of the Iriſh Par- 
lament to conclude an Union, I ſhould recommend 
it—to compare the doctrines of Blackſtone, already 
quoted, with their interpretation; and alſo to conſider 
well whether they be not denying, on the authority 


(/ 36) 

e Lord Coke, the validity of the Scotch Union, and 
he title of his Majeſty to the throne of Scotland. 
judge Blackſtone, in the firſt chapter of his firſt 
„ook, enumerates all the rights and liberties of Eng- 


s of 
iſed 
and 


eme 

aſi. icmen, as beſtowed by that Conſtitution under 
in -hich we alſo live. Theſe, according to him, con- 
elm ſt primarily of - perſonal ſecurity, perſona] liberty, 


_ private property; and_ſubordnately, and as aux 


Wl iary to thoſe three great primary Rights, conſiſt of 
i powers and privileges of Parliament: the preciſe 
WW: mitation of the Royal prerogative: the right of ap- 
plying to the Courts of Juſtice for redreſs of injuries: 
ia caſe of any uncommon infringement of the 
F Rights before mentioned, a right of petitioning the 
on King or either Houſe of Parliament for relief; and, 
ts, | ly, the Right of having arms for their defence. 
m- : In this enumeration, which profeſſes to embrace 
iſe a, the Rights which Engliſh or Iriſhmen poſſeſs, 
nd the powers and privileges Parliament claſſed 
amongſt the liberties of the People ; but I look in vain | 
for the right which I now hear claimed for the po- 
pulace, of ratifying, or reverſing, by their conſent 
or diſſent, the att of their Legiſlature. 
In the Dublin Evening Poſt of Saturday, January 
26th, the TAY arguments againſt the compe- 
tence 


We have already ſeen, from the fame writer, how extenſive. 
and abſolute thefe powers are. 

+ In which I find the following paragraph, which ſtrikes me to- 
be a grofs libel on the Houſe of Commons, and breach of the pri- 
gy of Parliament, e *Thurfday 
"© night. 


( 32 ) 
tence of Parliament to enaft Union, are attributed 
to a very reſpectable gentleman, Doctor Browne of 
the College; and are called a refutation of thoſe 
which I uſed in Parliament, and have here repeated. 


„Mr. Browne entered into a refutation of Mr. 
« Smith's arguments: he bad apprehended at firſt 


it would be neceſſary for him to expreſs his diſſent 
from the arguments which that learned gentleman Wi 
« had advanced in fupport of the competency of 

Parliament to enaft an Union; but he was ſur. 
« priſed to find in the cloſe of the Honourable 
« Gentleman's ſpeech, that they both perfectly 


« agreed in opinion: for, at the long run, it turned q 


out that the learned Gentleman was only endea- 
© youring to prove that, / long as the Conſtitution 
* /afted, the Parliament was competent to enact any 
* meaſure; becauſe, when they violated any of the 
fundamental laws of nature, then the Conſtitution 
mas diſſolved.” 

This argument, as I conceive, proves abſolutely 
nothing, unleſs we concede what Doctor Browne is 
made tacitly to aſſume, and which I utterly deny, 
that to conclude an Union, is to violate the funda« 


* night preſented an intereſting ſcene in the Honſe of Commons." 
And what was this ſcene in the Houſe of Commons and who were 
the actors ? the honeft it gentlemen of Ireland,” in that Houſe, * con- 
« tending for the liberties. of Ireland, againſt, a corrupt Miniſter, 
« and his corrupt Phalanx,” in that Houſe : ** patiently maintaining 
« a fight, for 21 hours one time, for 18. hours the other, the dura- 
tion of eack Debate, ©« which exhibited the Rrongeſt oppoſites cf 
T rice and vie, 2 

: mental 


(33) 


mental laws of nature, and to diſſolve the Conſti- 
tution. 

Blackſtone appears not to have been aware that 
ſuch was the eſſect of legiſlative incorporation: pro- 
bably that frivolous writer conceived that Union only 
changed,* without diſſoluing the Conſtitution: that it 
only altered the means by which the ends of the Con- 
ſtitution ſhould be attained : that it operated not on 
the /ub/tance, but only on the modes and forms of our 
eſtabliſhment. He cannot have agreed with the mil- 
reporter of Doctor Browne's argument, that legiſla- 
tively to incorporate our Parliament with that of Bri» 
tain, would be to diſſolve the Iriſh Conſtitution ; for, 
Comment. vol. i. p. 160, he pronounces Parliament 
to be competent to enact Union; and, in p. 161, he 
denies that Parliamentary ſupremacy can ſurvive 
the Conſtitution, +—Theſe paſſages would be con- 
tradiftory, if the learned commentator conceived 
that to conclude an Union would be to ſubvert the 
Conſtitution, 

I cannot heſitate to conclude that the argument 
of this reſpectable and conſtitutional Lawyer, Doctor 
Browne, is miſrepreſented; for, as given in che 
Paper, it proves nothing, unleſs that learned Gen- 
tleman aſſume that Union muſt diſſolve the Con- 
ſtitution of this Country ; and this he never can have 


And fo to change, he pronounces to be within the competence 
of Parliament, p. 166. 

+ His words ane, 6, long as the Engliſh Conſtitution laſts, we 
«© may venture to affirm, that the power of Parliament is abſolute, 
6 an without control,” 


intended 


1 


intended to do; ſince it would be by a ſide- wind to 
pronounce, that the Conſtitution of Scotland has, for 
the laſt go years, been in a ſtate of anarchy and diſſo- 
lution: that his Majeſty is but King of England, and 
not of Great Britain; and that Iriſh Independence, 


founded on the aft of renunciation,—is a baſeleſs 
fabrick. 


Monteſquieu, in the eleventh book * de VEſprit 
« des Lois,” treats “ des lois qui forment la liberté 
« politique, dans ſon rapport avec la conſtitution ;” 
and the book opens as follows. 


Idée generale. 
je diſtingue les lots qui forment la liberte politique 
« dans ſon rapport avec la Conſlitution, d'avec celles 


qui la forment dans ſon rapport avec le Citoyen. 


« Les premieres ſeront le ſujet de ce livre ci,” 

The Law of Parliament clearly comes within the 
deſcription of thoſe, on which this book profeſſes 
to treat: it is emphatically that ſpecies of Laws — 
« qui forme la liberté politique, dans ſon rapport 
« avec la Conſtitution.” 8 

Let us ſee then what Monteſquieu's opinion ſeems 
to be of the power of Parliament, as this opinion 
may be collected from the 6th chapter of this book, 
in which. he treats of the Britiſh Conſtitution, — 
« Quand les Deputes repreſentent un corps de peu- 
« ple, comme en Hollande, ils doivent rendre compte 
© A ceux qui les ont commis : cet. autre choſe lorſ- 


« qu'ils ſont Deputes comme en Angleterre.” 


The reaſon why the deputies of the united pro- 
| vinces 


( 35 ) 


vinces are accountable to'thoſe who commiſſioned 


By them, is very obvious: it is becauſe in the federative 
fo. congreſs in which they aſſemble, they repreſent the 
* towns or provinces which appointed them, much as 
1 a Charge des Affaires repreſents the ſtate from which 
Wa he comes: but very diſſimilar is the ſituation of a 
member of our Houſe of Commons: he repreſents 
it not excluſively the conſtituents who returned him, 
= out becomes a part of the national repreſentative 
109 5 body; and when Monteſquieu informs us that he is 
; not accountable to thoſe who have elected him, does 
it not follow that theſe electors have no conſtitu- 
tional right to ratify or reverſe the ordinances of 

% their legiſlature ? 
. « Le grand avantage des Repreſentans, c'eſt qu'ils 


„ ſont capables de diſcuter les affaires: le peuple 
n'y eſt point du tout propre: il ne doit entrer dans 
« le gouvernement que pour choiſir ſes Repreſen- 
« tans.”— Having done this, the people, according to 
Monteſquieu, is functus officio; and it is obviouſly 


on! incompatible with the ſpirit of his opinions, to re- 
8 quire their conſent towards confirming the act of 

— their Legiſlature: indeed it may be ſaid in the lan- 

on | þ 
guage of the ſame writer, c. 2, that thoſe who claim 

kk, 3 

| ſuch a privilege for the populace—* ont confondu 

8 * le pouvoir avec la liberte du peuple.“ 

% Another paſſage from Monteſquieu, c. 11, and it 

C is the laſt which I ſhall cite, appears to me to bear 
materially on the preſent queſtion. 

R Il y a toujours, dans un Etat, des gens diſtingues 
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« par la naiſſance, les richeſſes, ou les honneurs: 
„ mais ils Etoient confondus parmi le peuple, et 
« gils n'y avoient qu'une voix, comme les autres, 


la liberté commune ſeroit leur eſclavage, et il; 
* n'auroient aucun interEt à la defendre, parce que 


la plupart des reſolutions ſeroient contre eux: La 
« part qu'ils ont à la legiſlation doit donc Etre pro- 
© portionnEe aux autres avantages qu'ils ont dans 


„Stat: ce qui arrivers, 8'ils forment un corps, gui 


git droit d arrôter les entrepriſes du peuple, comme 


* le peuple a droit d'arreter les leurs. Ainſi la 


puiſſance legiſlative ſera confice et au corps des 
„ nobles, er au corps qui ſera choiß pour repreſenter 


« {e peuple.” 


On the above paſſage I ſhould make the follow. 
ing remarks: Firſt, chat Monteſquieu appears to 
conſider the lower Houſe of Parliament as being, to 
all legiſlative purpoſes, the people. Our Lords and 
Commons are excluſively the {ubjett of his diſcourſe; 
and having twice deſcribed the latter as * le peuple,” 
he at the cloſe deſignates them with more preciſion, 
as * le corps choiſi, pour repreſenter le peuple.” 
He too well underftood the ſpirit of our Conſlitution, 


not to know that the Commons really repreſent the 


people: that theſe latter poſſeſs no direct right of 
legiſlation: that there lies to them no legiſlative ap- 
peal. The members whom they return are their re- 
preſentatives, not their {laves : they are their legiſla- 
tive plenipotentiaries, and not the mere heralds of 


their tranſient caprice. 


Secondly, 


. 


(:87.) 
Secondly, 1 would obſerve that balance is the grand 
harateriſtic of our Conſtitution: that the privileges 
of our Nobles have the preſerving of this equilibrium 
Wor their object; and that whatever ſafety and pro- 
ection their legiſlative.control and diſtinttneſs af- 


que 
La Words to the national ariſtocracy, would fink and be 
pro- We firoyed, and overturn in its fall the balance of our 


onſtitution, if the principle were once admitted, 
hich ſubje&s the decrees of our Parliament to the 
Wc viſion of our populace ; which practically declares 


mme 
G or Lords to be a uſeleſs ſtate excreſcence; and re- 
des ers the ultimate ſanction of our laws non ad popu- 


m, ſed ad plebem. 
« It may here perhaps be a digreſſion neither in 


itſelf abſolutely improper, nor entirely uſeleſs for 
 i3]luſtration of the ſubject before us, to obſerve that 
the Britiſh Conſtitution is a compoſition of all the 
legal, ample forms acknowledged by the Greeks : 
* monarchy, oligarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy, 
* Monarchy with us perfetily accords with the Gre- 
* clan ſenſe of the term. The Lords form the oli- 


on, | 
le.” garchal part of the Conſlitution; and the Houſe of 
jon, Commons properly the ariſtocracy; being com- 
the poſed of perſons elected by the people to legi/{ative 
of * authority, for merit, real or ſuppoled. The demo- 
ap- ' cratical principle, equal law, or in the Greek term, 
re-. onomy, ſingularly pervades the whole;“ render- 
la- ing. with exceptions too rare and trivial to merit no- 


tice, the higheſt ranks of the . people ſubje& to the 
* ſame laws, the ſame burdens, and the ſame judica- 
Eo * ture 


= 20 Wh 

ture with the meaneſt citizen. R:g kts of election 
« trial by jury, and pariſh and tything offices, toge. 
* ther with the 7:gkt of addreſſing and petitioning ei. 
* ther the executive or any branch of the legiſlature, 
orm a large democratical power, more wiſely given 
and more wiſely bounded, notanthſtanding ſome di. 
* fecls, than in any other government that ever exiſted." 
The above paſſage, which I have extracted from * 
Mr. Mitford's excellent and philoſophical hiſtory of 
Greece, Vol. I. p 231, ſeems to ſupply the following 
obſervations : Firſt, that a conſtitution which is com- 
founded of the ſimple forms, cannot admit that prin- 
ciple of a neceſſity for plebeian ſanction to legiſlative 
decrees, which would ſimplify this mixed govern. 
ment to a turbulent democracy. Secondly, that from 
perſons inveſted with © legiſlative authority,” —there 
cannot lie an appeal to thoſe who clothed them with 
ſuch authority; for if there did, this appellate juriſ. 
diftion would in fact be the legiſlature. Thirdly, 
that when the hiſtorian was defining the democratic 
power, which our Conſtitution has conferred on the 
body of the people; he would not have omitted ſo 
conſpicuous a branch of it as the right, now claimed 
on behalf of our populace*, of ratifying or reverſing 
the decrees of their legiſlature, by their approbation 
or difſent :—He would not, I ſay, have omitted it, if- 

he conceived it to exiſt. Go 
Having thus conſidered the queſtion of parliamen- 


* See Bar Debate—County and City Reſolutions—An Addreſs 
to the People—Pamphlets—Anti-unions—and Anti-unioniſt's paſ- 
£m, | 
| tary 
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lei, ary competence on the grounds of precedent and 
toge . Muthoriiy, as well as of the miſchiefs to which a de- 
ng ei. ial of it would tend, it only remains for me to dif- 


lature uſs it upon principle, 


In fact, this has already been done very ably, and 


iden, 
= dr. ttisfatorily, by the author of a pamphlet, entitled, 
ted.” Reaſons for adopting an Union;“ nor have [found 
from poſſible altogether to avoid the diſcuſſion of prin- 
Try of Wiples, whilſt I was more peculiarly arguing the 
wing q ueſlion on precedent and authority. Indeed, had it 


ven been poſlible, I ſhould not have tried to avoid 
aſoning in this manner the. inſipidity of ſuch en- 


com. 
Prin- 
lative 

vern - 
from 
there 


uiries. | | 

Are not thoſe writers founded in principle, who 
Nert with Blackſtone, that “ abſolute, deſpotic 
power muſt, in all governments, reſide /omewhere?” 


— _— 


with ndoubtedly they are; and thoſe very perſons, who 
uriſ. WWeny the competence of the Legiſlature to enact 
rdly, nion, yet recognize a power in the -populace of 
ratic RRianctioning this, or any meaſure by their expreſs con- | 


the 
d. ſo 
med 
ſing 
tion 
t, if- 


ent, i. e. (not very conformably to the mixed nature 
Pf our Conſtitution) they lodge with the populace the 
WS blolute power of the ſtate. 

It deſpotic power mult reſide ſomewhere, it only 
remains to enquire where our Conſtitution has 
WP laced it —With the King ? No.—With the Lords? 
No. — With the People? No.—The Britiſh ſyſtem 
Was lodged the deſpotiſm of the ſtate, conjointly with 
the King, the Nobles, and the People; acting by 
their repreſentatives in Parliament. 

| 2 Is 


en- 
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Is not Parliament the ſovereign authority of the 
ſtate? Can any thing be imagined ſuperior to the 
Sovereign? And do not thoſe who inveſt the body 
of the people with the power of atchieving that by 
their conſent, which they deny the Parliament to be 
competent to perform, ſet the populace above the 
ſovereign power of the ſtate? Who, but an Iriſh. 
man, could underſtand this ſubordinate * of 
Parliament ? 

But ſuch doftrine involves ſomething far more 
miſchievous than a blunder: it ſubverts the princi, 
ples of our Conſtitution, makes the populace the So- 
vereign, and the government a Democracy. Le 
peuple le veut—ſhould form the mobbiſh aſſent to 
public Acts: le peuple s'aviſera is a form for which, 
FP fear, there would be little need! 

If the many-headed monſter is thus to guard the 
Conſtitution, and become Viceroy over its ſovereign Þ 
Parliament—if it is to be inveſted with a legiſlative 
Veto, better would it be to appoint Tribunes at once. ; 
The interpoſition of ſuch a Magiſtracy would ſoften 
the exerciſe of this tumultuary power: we ſhoyld, 
beſides, know the nature of the government beneath 
which we lived; and not delude ourſelves by the re- 
ſemblance of a mixed Conflitution, whilſt in fad 
we were the ſlaves of a deſpotic democracy. 

In ſhort, if we muſt- change our Government for 
a Republic, I wiſh it to be done openly : but I am 
far from deſirous of ſuch a change. I learned from 


the text of Monteſquieu, before I had yet peruſed 
1 4.* 38 —— 
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he bloody commentary of France, that © la Demo- 
« cratie, et 'Ariſtocratie ne ſont point des Etats li- 
© bres: il eſt vrai que dans les Democraties le peuple 
* paroit faire ce qu'il veut; mais la liberte politique 
ne conſiſte point a faire ce que l'on veut : /a {tberie 
We politique ne /e trouve que dans les gouvernemens 
WW moderes.” I therefore cling to our mixed and mo- 
Jerate Conſtitution; and to the ſovereignty of our 
Parliament, as one of the principles on which it 
Wands. I deprecate a Republic; but if we mult 
more 
lee gave one, I at lealt wiſh that we may not be entrap- 
de So. ped by a Republic in diſguiſe. But, forſooth, it is 
Ia open extraordinary occaſions, ſuch as this of 
ent ol nion, that theſe millions of Ephori claim to review 
vhich, the deciſions of their ſovereign Legiſlature; and deny 
the compefence of Parliament to make laws without 
heir expreſs conſent ®! That is to ſay, the populate 
___— are, under certain circumſtances, conſtitutionally en- 
— tiled to diftate to their Parliament; and the fame 
Populace are to decide whether thoſe circumitances 
have ariſen The populace is to reſolve itſelf into 
a committee of the whole nation, to enquire whether 
their right of popular deſpotiſm. has accrued ; and by 
the report of this mob—is their title to be aſces- 
tained? 
I have always underſlood that our Nobility 
formed an independent branch of the ſovereign 
power of the State; as independent of the po- 
pular branch, as this latter was of it. Monteſ- 
quicu informs me that the Peers ſhould not be con- 
oy See Anti-union, No. 14 | . 
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founded with the body of the people, but ſhould form 
apart un corps, qui ait droit d'atreter les entre. 
* priſes du peuple.''—Methinks, in the ſyſtem which 
requires, towards ratifying an act of Parliament, the 
expreſs conſent of the body of the people, I diſcem 
a plain fubverſion of the independence of the ariſ 
I ſee their privileges loſt and ſwallowed in the 
claims of the remaining claſſes of the people: I find 
chat authority of our nobles, which ought to balanceſf 
. the power of the people, kick the beam: in the ex. 
orbitant liberty of the populace, I behold the ſlavery 
of the peerage®; and I lament over the deſtruftion i 
of that legiſlative equilibrium, on which depends the 
freedom and excellence of our Conſtitution. 2 
I have always fancied that the King was an nd 
pendent branch of the Sovereign Legiſlature ; but then 
writers of the day inform me, that © the Parliament, 

conſiſting of King, Lords, and Commons, * will 
« uſurp, if they aſſume a power to enact a certain 
law, called Union, without the expreſs conſent ol 
the people t. 
Here we behold the independent Crown, as well 
as the independent Peerage, made ſubſervient to the 
wiſhes of a domineering populace. 
The Lords make a part of the people ; and no 
leſe a a man than Monteſquieu conceives, that, towards 


* « $jls Ecoient confondus parmi le peuple, la libertE commune 
- « ſeroit leur eſclavage. Monteſquieu. 
+ See, amongſt other Publications, Anti- union, No, 44. 
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preſerving their liberties, and maintaining the Con/l:- 
tution, it is neceſſary that they ſhould not be min- 
gled in the common maſs of population, but that they 
ſhould opine diſtinctly, and independently; and ſhould 
check, as well as be checked by, the other claſſes of 
the community. This mutual control is practica- 
ble, ſo long as the populace do not pretend to legiſ- 
late, ſave by their repreſentatives* ; but what be- 
comes of this reciprocal check, if we admit the doc- 
trine of the day, that the noble portion of the people 
having concurred with King and Commons in en- 
ating a certain meaſure, an appeal lies from the ſe 
independent Nobles, to the lels diſtinguiſhed . 
tants of Ireland? 

But Legiſlators, it is ſaid, are only competent to 
make laws under the Conſtitution; they have no 
right to meddle with the Eſtabliſhment itſelf, 

What a vain and idle diſtintion ! how unſup- 
ported either by reaſon or by facts! The Habeas 
Corpus Act—the Act of Settlement—tbe Bill of 
Righis—the Reader's memory will readily enlarge 
this liſt, Have theſe legiflative acts no connexion 1 
with the Conſlitution ? or, if they bave, were the 
Parliaments incompetent to enaR them? 


* Monteſquieu thinks they ſhould no eit 38 
Il y avoit un grand vice dans la plupart des anciennes Repub. 
« liques; c'eſt que le peuple avoit droit d'y pꝛendie des reſolutions 
« aftives; il, le peuple, ne droit entrer dans le gouvernement, que pour 
* choiftr ſes Repreſentans; and we have already ſeen that he does 
| pot hold cheſe Repreſentatives, to be accountaple to their Conſli- 
tuents. wt 
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This filly limitation of the competence of Parlia. 
ment, —ſilly, becauſe the laws of a country are inti. 
mately blended with the conſtitution ®,—18 exactly 
conformable to the doctrine preached by Paine, and 
practiſed by the French. It is that profound, and 
modeſt ſtateſman, Mr. Paine, who has informed us 
of the different functions of the firſt and fecond, 

the conſlituent and legiſlative, aſſemblies of France. 
The former, he ſays, was appointed to make @ Confti- 
tution; the latter, to legiſlate, according to forms 
preſcribed. 

This may be the conſtitutional theory of France; 
but it is not that of Britain. Our's is not one of 
thoſe obſtinate and incorrigible ſyſtems, which muſt 
hobble on through ages, accumulating abuſes, or 
only getting rid of them by periodical revolution: 
our Conſtitution admits the principle of ſelf-correc. 
tion: Ready to its objects, which are freedom and 
gdod order, it purſues the path which the period 
ſupplies, for their attainment ; and poſſeſſes, in the 
boundleſs competence of its legiſlature, the means, 
as it rolls its bleſſings through ages, to poſterity, of 
peaceably and imperceptibly adapting itſelf to cir. 
cumſtances as they ariſe : of attending, with ſuitable 
| proviſions, the ſucceflive changes of powers, and 
intereſts, manners and opinions, and of keeping pace 
with time, by ſafe and gradual innovation. 


- * Monteſquiey was aware of this, when he treated of the Con- 
Aitution of England, under the head “ des Jois qui forment Ia 
6 bbert6 politique, dans ſon rapport avec la Conkitution,” 
| | But 
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But it is ſaid that if the Legiſlature be deſpotic, 
it is tyrannical. Yet thoſe who raiſe this obje&tion, 
propoſe a ſyſtem, which does not abridge the deſpo- 
tiſm, but merely transfers it from Parliament to the 
populace. | 

They ordain a legiflative appeal from the three 
Eſtates to the people: from the Sovereign to the 
ſubject. 

By Solon's Conſtitution, againſt his own deſire, 
but agreeably to the rooted prejudices of his coun- 
try, “to every free Athenian was preſerved his equal 
vote in the af/embly of the people, which,” aſſembly, 
remained ſupreme, in all caſes legiſlative, &c.—4 
« foundation of evil,” adds the hiſtorian Mitford, © % 
% broad, that all the wiſdom of Solon's regulations 
* was weak againſt it. Yet his other regulations were 
« replete with wiſdom.” D 
Now thoſe who inſiſt, in certain caſes “, on the 
neceſſity for popular aſſent, to ratify legiſlative acts, 
ſeem to me to render the afſembly of the people ſupreme _ 
in legiſlative caſes; and thereby not only to lay an 
incurably broad foundation -of evil, but directly to 
violate the principles of our mixed Conſtitution. 
Abſolute power muſt exiſt in every ſtate. In 
Monarchies it reſides with the King; in Oligarchies 
and Ariſtocracies, with the Nobles and eminent men 
and in Democracies, with the people. 


| In the Britiſh DA ON HAY the ſame abſolute power 


P Which, whether they hung ariſen, the oath is itſelf to judge. 
exiſts3 
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exiſls; but it is diſtributed between the King, the 
great men, and the body of the people. In this «:/. 
tribution, and not in the limited or controllable authority 
of the ſovereign legi/lature, is found the ſecurity for the 
public freedom; and the anſwer to thoſe who aſk 
what difference there is between the deſpotiſm of 
five hundred legiſlators, and that of a ſingle Nero ? 

The ſovereign Legiſlature of a mixed Govern. 
ment is compoſed of bodies extracted from the vari- 
ous orders and intereſts in the State; and the 
branches of this Legiſlature being independent of 
each other, no concurrence can be obtained, nor 
conſequently any act of ſovereignty be performed, 
except on the terms of a compromiſe, in- which the 
intereſts of all parties are duly conſulted ; as well the 
intereſts of the diſtin& legiſlative bodies themſelves, 
as of thoſe more public and national intereſts, which 
they reſpectively repreſent. | 

Thus the ſubjefts of the Britiſh Conſtitution are 
gaverned, as the ſubjefts of every ſlate muſt be, by 
a ſovereign, and abſolute power; but in the diſtri- 
bution. of this deſpotiſm, the Britiſh ſubject finds his 
ſecurity againſt its being abuſed. 
He is governed by a Legiſlature, compoſed of the 
various intereſts of the State, and conſequently where 
every intereſt is protected from tyranny and inva- 
ſion: he is governed by legiſlators, who, by the 
principle of equal law, are ſubject to the buribens or 
puniſhments which they impoſe : he is governed by 
rulers, whoſe intereſts identify with his own; and 

| by 
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by a deſpotiſm which is ſo lodged, as to be harm- 
eſs. | 
The difference between the deſpotiſm of a Britiſh 
legiſlature, and a tyranny, conſiſts in that principle 
of mutual check, and balance, which pervades the 
legiſlative body. But this balance, which is the 
ſecurity of the ſubjetts liberty, is at once ſubverted, 
by that faſhionable ſyſtem which diſputes the com- 
Wpetence of the three eſtates, and would veſt the right 
of legiſlative ſupremacy with the body of the people, 
But if, ſpite of the ſecurity afforded by its frame, 
Wand compoſition, the Legiſlature ſhould at any time 
yrannize, muſt the people patiently endure oppreſ. 
fon? Iam far from maintaining any ſuch doctrine. 
There are extreme caſes, where an oppreſſed people 
Would be warranted in riſing againſt its tyrants, and 
ſhaking off their yoke: but they would, in doing ſo, 
be exerciſing no rights conferred by the Conſtitu- 
tion; but recurring to the paramount and unaliena- 
ble rights of human nature. | 
I only contend that a right of revolt is not a con- 
ſtitutional privilege; but on the contrary reſults 
from, and preſuppoſes, the deſtruction of the Con- 
ſtitution : that, whilſt the political fabric holds toge. 
ther, Parliament is abſolute, and without control * : 
that to doubt its competence, 1s to doubt the exiſt. 
ence of the Conſtitution; and that from its decrees 
there lies no appeal, but to the ſword. 
Parliament being the only organ of the fovereign 


and - © * Blackſtone's Commentaries, p. 161. 
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will, which the political ſyſtem of theſe countries has 
recognized, an Union, however beneficial or neceſ. 
fary, could be no otherwiſe, than by Parliament, 
*conflitutionally brought about; inaſmuch as that 

« devolution of power” from the three eſtates to 
« the people at large,” which a denial of Parliamen- 
tary competence muſt imply, would “ include in it 
« a diſſolution of the whole form of Government: 
« reduce all the members to their original ſtate of 
« equality; and, by annihilating the ſovereign power, 
« repeal all poſitive laws, and compel us to build 
« afreſh upon a new foundation.” — Blackſtone's 
Commentaries, page 161. 

Surely we ſhall heſitate to deny the competence of 
Parliament, ſince in doing ſo we overturn the fair 
edifice of our Conſtitution, and ſubſtitute miſrule, 
and anarchy, for order. ” 

What then are the limits of legiſlative dominion? 
In the Conſtitution, none. Parliamentary authority 
has no boundary, but revolt, 

If an Union with Great Britain appear e 
to promote the welfare of this country, it is to be 
preſumed that we ſhall not take arms againſt our 
own proſperity, and diſſolve that Conſtitution, by 
_ whoſe diſſolution alone we can terminate, or abridge, 
the omnipotence of our Legiſlature. Thus, I am 
warranted to diſcuſs the advantages of Union; ſince 
I cannot ſhew this meaſure to be ſerviceable to 
Ireland, without at the ſame time proving that Par- 
liament 1 is competent to atchieve it. 

; No 
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No af that is beneficial, can be illegitimate: no 
legillature can be incompetent to procure the hap» 
pines of the nation. A contrary doctrine would 
arreſt Government in its progreſs to that end, for 
the attainment of which, it was originally framed. 

The opponents of Union never fail-to deſcribe it 
2s a ſurrender of Iriſh Independence: permit me 
here, once for all, to deny the juſtice of this deſcrip- 
tion: Union is no furrender of our national Inde- 
pendence: it is merely an incorporation of our 
national diſtinfineſs.-To blend two fubſtances to- 
gether, is not to leſſen the quantity of either; and 
ſo far am I from conceiving that, by legiſlative in- 
corporation, we ſhall furrender our Independence, 
that, on the contrary, my opinion is that we ſhall 
encreaſe it ;—if a full and real participation in the 
privileges of the Britiſh Conſtitution be Indepen- 
dence. Union is merely a local transfer of our 
Legiſlature: a changing of the centre from which 
its power ſhall emanate: it is no annihilation of the 
free ſpirit of our Conſtitution : 


Morte carent anime,—/emperque, priore relifd 
Sede, novis domibus habitant, vivuntque, receptæ. 


But it is objecled that in this transfer, we abridge 
the numbers of our legiſlative body. The objection 
is anſwered by obſerving, that, if equitable terms of 
Union be propoſed, we ſhall ele&, to the common 
legiſlature, a ſufficient; number-of Lords and Com- 
mans, to give us an adequate, protecting weight in 
the imperial Councils; and thus ſhall have as good 
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to come in, during the height of a Debate upon the 


leave the Iriſh ſubject poſſeſſed of whatever liberty ts 
fecured to him at preſent, but would put us at once 
into the adlual and full poſſeſſion of the beſt and 
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ſecurity for partaking fully in the benefits of the 
common Conſtitution; as is/ poſſeſſed by the popu. 
lation of any territory in the Empire. Do the inha- 
bitants of Ireland, in their preſent horde of Legiſla. 
tors, find a ſurer guaranty of freedom and protec. 
tion, than, to recur to our hackneyed example, i; 
poſſeſſed by thoſe of Yorkſhire ?—Yet.theſe latter 
ſtand at preſent in the very ſame ſituation in which, 
if an Union on fair terms were concluded, we ſhould 
ſtand: their repreſentatives form part of the Britiſh 
Legiſlature: their intereſts form a part of the com- 
mon intereſt of Britain. | 

It has often ſtruck me, that if any perſon were 


ſubject of Union, and, ignorant what the intended 
meaſure was, were to hear it reprobated as a baſe 
ſurrender of our Liberties and Conſtitution, he 
would never gueſs that the only queſtion was, Whe- 
ther or not we ſhould incorporate with Britain? 
he would never gueſs that the meaſure, which 
was repreſented as being ſo mortal to our Liberties 
and Conſtitution, would not only leave us under the 
mixed government of three eſlates, and con/equently 


freeſt Conſtitution upon earth. * | 
Much of what is urged, as argument, againſt an 
Union, ſeems founded on this erroneous notion— 
that the incorporation between the Siſter Countries 
would 


— 


5 

would be merely legiſſative; but that their intereſts 
ſlill would remain diſtin. On this weak foundation 
reſt the fears of thoſe, who ſuppoſe that, after Union, 
the intereſts of all Ireland would be ſacrificed to the 
ſordid and narrow views of an Engliſh manufacturing 
town! Why ſhould we apprehend that the intereſts 
of Ireland, any more than thoſe of-an equal portion 
of Engliſh territory, ſhould after Union be ſacrificed 
to the ſelfiſhneſs of a ſingle manufacturing town *? 
No: if theſe countries ſhall ever be conſolidated into 
one, a wiſe, imperial Miniſter, will thenceforth offi- 
ciate at no facrifice but that of local prejudices to 
general proſperity : of national ordidnels, to impe- 
rial welfare. | 

The Dean of Glouceſter has caſt ſome merited 
ridicule on that narrowneſs, which could alone give 
room for ſuch apprehenſions as I have been remov- 
ing. His words are theſe: © But Ireland is more 
* advantageouſly ſituated for the trade to the Weft 
Indies: therefore? therefore we mnſt deny 
gur own people, i. e. the Iriſh, „the benefit of 
* trading, becauſe they are advantageouſly ſituated 
* for carrying it on! this is a weighty argument! 
gBriſtol, for inſtance, is better ſituated for the Iriſh 
* trade than London; therefore let us Londoners 
* petition that the port of Briſtol may be locked 
„up!“ Dean Tucker's ht | 


* Iallude here to a deine in one of the beſt pamphlets which 
has appeared againſt an Union, written by my friend, as I hope he 
will permit me to call him, Mr. Jebb, 
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The above paſſage, and others in the ſame work, 
are the more. deſerving of attention, becauſe, being 
intended to reconcile the Engliſh mind to an Union, 
they imply, and will all be found to do ſo, that /uch 
an incorporation muſt inevitably promote the commer. 
cial anterefts of Ireland; and proceed to ſhew, that 
this can be no objeftion in the eyes of ſound policy, 
but only in thoſe of ſelf-intereſt. 

But does Mr. Pitt coincide in opinion with the 
Dean? I hall leave that enlightened miniſter to 
anſwer for hiaſell. I will Tay that, for an hundred 
«years, this country has followed a very narrow po- 
* licy with regard to Ireland, It manifeſted a very 
« abſurd jealouſy concerning the growth, produce, 
* and manufacture of ſeveral articles. I ſay that theſe 
« jealoufies will be buried by the plan,” of Union, 
* which is now to be brought before you,*”''—1 can 
entertain no fears that the ſtateſman who thinks thus 
liberally, and ſpeaks thus frankly, will, after an Union, 
make * the influence of all Iriſh members ſubmit 
* to the mechanics of a ſingle Engliſh town. —It 
would be againſt the intereſts of the empire, that 
Iriſh influence ſhould ſo yield; and there needs not 
any partiality.on the part of Mr. Pitt towards Ire- 
land, to prevent him from ſacrificing, to the narrow 
views of a fingle town, the general intereſts of hat 
empire which is entruſted to his care. 


See Mr, Pitt's ſpeech on the queſtion of Union, as given in 
the Star of January 24th. | 
+ Mr, Jebb's Reply. | 

| | Let 
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Let the reader continually keep in mind, that 


Union will give a common intereſt to both countries; 
and he will find this principle capable of repelling 
much of what is urged againſt the meaſure, —Let 
him, at leaſt, call upon thoſe who are ſo clamorous 
againſt Union, to prove that it will ndt produce this 
identity of intereſts, | 

A conſiderable clamour has been raiſed againſt 
thoſe who avow an opinion, ſuch as mine, upon the 
preſent queſtion; and this I think the more indiſ- 
creet, becauſe an attentive inſpettion of the ranks 
of Anti-union, though it brings many moſt reſpect- 
able perfons to my view, does not, on the whole, 
impreſs me with the idea of a w/e battalion, diſin- 
tereſtedly enliſted in the cauſe of patriotiſm, and 


public ſpirit. 1 deſcry ſome Jacobins and Separatiſts 


amongſt them; and find it hard to reconcile /uc/ 
oppoſition, with the aſſertion that the meaſure is 
deadly to Britiſh connexion, and internal peace; 
and is directly calculated to further the views of 
France. If ſo, why do Democrats and Separatiſts 
oppoſe it? I behold Ambition wrapping itſelf in a 
thin diſguiſe of patriotiſm, and profeſſing to reſiſt the 
meaſure out of love to Ireland, when in truth it is 
reſiſting it out of love to ſelf. Theſe patriots perceive - 
that Union drops the curtain on their views : puts a 
ſtop to contraband advancement: ſhakes the dear 
Profitable jobbing ſyſtem: to its foundations; and 
throws theſe intended great men back, upon the un- 
aſpiring ranks of mere vulgar integrity, diligence, and 

#4 E 3 information, | 
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information, which they were ſo accuſtomed to out. 
ſtrip, and to deſpiſe! Some of theſe men know that 
there is a certain branch of commerce, which I do 
not mean to ſay ever exiſted in this country, but 
which Union is not calculated to promote: it is 
called the trade of Parliament. I behold citizens of 
ſober fame, converted into ſtateſmen ; a ſituation, 
for which their habits ſo peculiarly adapt them, that 
Samy long ſince pronounced “ a ſmall infuſion of the 
% Alderman to be neceflary to thoſe who are em- 
« ployed in public affairs.” Scorning to prefer * ſolid 
pudding to empty praiſe,” —friends to freedom, 
though they hug their chains, —loving Ireland almoſt 
as well as Dublin, — this formidable body takes the 
field againſt an Union: 

% Monfirum borrendum, informe, ingent, cui lumen ademptum.” 
I have not heard that Government means, by 
uniting it with Great Britain, “ to ſurrender the free 
« begillation of this Kingdom,” and ſhould, for my 
part, diſapprove an Union on ſuch terms; but it 
ſuits veterans, decked with the laurels which they 
gained at Umbrage, to march to the prevention of 

this imaginary ſurrender. 

Ü dear county meetings ſhout againſt an Union; 
and I collect the degree of reſpeft to which their 
clamour is entitled, by the obliging promptitude 
with which they have contradifed the filly aſſertions 
of Lord Somers, Coke, Black ſtone, and all Scotland; 
by informing us that the Iriſh Parliament 1s incom- 
petent to enaft Union. 


I find 
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I find hne Attornies brawling againſt an Union 3 
and ſacrificing to their averſion from this meaſure, 
their reſpect for the independence of Parliament, 
which is part of the liberties of the people, and their 
plain and undoubted duty to iheir clients; by attempt · 
ing to deter profeſſional members of the Houle of 
Commons from entertaining a free opinion on the 

queſtion : by offering a bribe of briefs to thoſe who 
vote againit an Union; and by ſelecting the counſel 
to whom they will commit the intereſts of their em» 
ployers, ngt according to the talent or information, 
but according to the political ſentiments of the Bar, 

I find ſome chieftain patriots oppoſe a meaſure which 
abridges their influence, emolument, or imporiance; 
and a clan of private patriots following in their train. 

I ſee certain true-blue perſonages, look blue as need 
be at the proſpeR of an Union, and Ido not conclude, 
from this appearance, that the meaſure is calculated 
to prolong religious diſcord, or foment the diviſions. 
of the Iriſh people, I ſee Dublin ſwoln to ſuch mag- 
nitude and ſplendour, that it even ſeems to obſtrut 
the patriotic views of its inhabitants, and ſtand be- 
tween them and the general intereſts of their country. 

I ſee the Bar of Ireland, who have my love, my gra- 
titude, and my reſpe&, to whoſe public fpirit, ſurely, 
Ireland is indebted, take a part ip tbe preſent queſ- 
tion, which gives me pain. I ſee a phalanx of con- 
fifients, who diſcuſs ngt the merits of a meaſure, but 
merely enquire the quarter from whence it comes: 
theſe take the field, not againſt Union, but againſt 
| Government, 
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Government, or Lord Cornwallis, and ther zeal 
proves nothing as to the intrinſic nature of the mea. 


ſure. Others indeed 1 behold, who, in oppoſing 


| Government, are deviating from the moſt inveterate 


habits : men, of whoſe independence we can enter. 
tain no doubt, ſince, if they hold places, it isnot during 
pleaſure, but for life. I bave now rode along the 
line, and fhall cloſe my brief review, with this trite 
remark—that the owner of a glaſs ſhop ſhould not be 
the ſirſt to throw ſtones. 

Of the oppoſite ranks I ſhall ſay nothing. Poſte. 
rity and Time will decide upon this conduR ; and 
pronounce, of the bluſhing and black liſts that have 
been publiſhed, which contained the moſt diſinte- 
reſted patriotiſm which is beſt entitled to o che gra- 


titude of Ireland. 


To incorporate both the Britiſh Iles together, 
and make one kingdom, in all reſpetts, as to Parlia- 


ment, trade, and taxes“, has long been the wiſh of 


every generous diſintereſted patriot of both kingdoms ; 
and indeed inexpreſſibly great would be the benefit 
on both ſides: neither kingdom would be looked on 
as foreign to the other; and all unnatural war be- 
tween the commerce of the two nations would be at 


an end. But they,” the Iriſh, * would run away 


„with our trade!” Who would run away with it? 


»Im examining merely the principle of Union. How the iſlands 
ſnould, @s to taxes, be incorporated ?—1, c. what ſhould be the pro- 


portion of Iriſh liability ? how this proportion ſhould be ſettled ? 
- and its obſervance be ſecured ? are queſtions not regarding the prit- 


ciple of Union, but the terms. 


or 
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« or where would they run to? Why truly our own 
people, he is ſpeaking of the Iriſh, © our own 
« countrymen, who may as juſtly be called fo, as the 
inhabitants / any neghbouring county, would per- 
« haps carry ſome part of a manufatture from us to 
« themſelves.*” But what detriment would this be to 
« the Public? The people of Yorkſhire have done the 
ſame by Glouceſterſhire and Wiltſhire. Let us there» 
fore, of theſe two counties, petition Parliament that 
the Yorkſhire looms and mills mey be deſtroyed; for 
they have run away with our trade: This is ſo ab- 
ſurd a propoſal, that there is no perſon living but mult 

ſeel it to be ſo.— And yet is not this the very caſe, 
with reſpe& to the objection againſt incorporating 
with Ireland ? or, if there be a difference, I ſhould be 
glad to know wherein it conſiſts. Is Ireland to be 
looked upon as a diſtin kingdom? So much the 
worſe; for as the two kingdoms have but one com- 
mon head—one common iatereſt—the ſame friends 
——and the ſame enemies—they ought to have been long 
fince conſolidated together. But allowing it to be called 
a diſtinct kingdom at preſent, till it is united, ſo is 
Yorkſhire a diſtin& county, and was formerly, in the 
times of the heptarchy. a kingdom diſtintt from the 
two counties above mentioned : they are at a greater 
diſtance from each other; and the communication bes 


* It is deſerving of obſervation, that the writer whom I am here 
citing implies, by this pallage, that Union would produce commer» 
cial 1 to Ireland. 
tween 
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tween them is not ſo eaſy by land, as the other is by fea *, 
It would be a tedious piece of work, to wade through 
ſuch groſs abſurdities, as the objections alledged by 
the enemies of Union. One thing is plain and 
obvious — that ſelf-intereſt, the bane of all public good, 
ig driven to hard ſhifts, in order to cover ſuch views 
* as ſhe dares not openly avow.” — Dean Tucker's 
Propolat. 

Need I bluſh to ſupport the principle of an Union, 
when in doing ſo, if the reſpectable Dean of Glouceſter 
be right, I ſpeak the ſentiments of every diſintereſted 
_— F—_  '. , 

« By a Union with Great Britain, Ireland would 

„ gain, beſides the freedom of trade, « other advantages 
« much more important. The greater part of the 
* people of all ranks would gain a complete de- 
* liverance from an ariſtocracy, not founded in the 


The writer of this ſentence, it ſhould ſeem, would lay little 
 Rtreſs on the intervening channel, as an argument againſt an Union 
of the Britiſh Iſlands, He would not, by remarking with Mr, 
Jebb, that, ( Nature made England and Scotland one country,” 
inſinuate that ſhe ſo made Britain and Ireland two, as that an ob- 
jection to political Union could be founded on this geographucal divi- 
fon. I aſk Mr, Jebb's pardon for the liberty which I have taken 
more than once of introducing him into this diſcuſſion. There 
can be the leſs objection to the introduction, becauſe he has given 
his name, and I give mine, to the public. In fact his making his 
appearance here, ariſes from the opinion. which I entertain of his 
pamphlet: that it is the one moſt worth notice which that fide of 
the Queſtion has produced, It is an able work when compared 
with thoſe which maintain the ſame opinion; and conſidering how 
untenable that opinion is, It is a work poſitively weak, but rela- 
tively ſtrong, 

natural 
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natural and reſpectable diſtinctions of birth and 
« fortune, but in thoſe of religious and political pre- 
« judices: diſtinftions, which, more than any other, 
« animate both the inſolence of the oppreſſors, and 
« the hatred and indignation of the oppreſſed ; and 
« which commonly render the inhabitants of the ſame 
* country more hoſtile to one another, than thoſe of 
8 different countries ever are.— The ſpirit of party 
10 prevails leſs in Scotland than in England. In the 
« caſe of a Union it would probably prevail leſs in 
Ireland than in Scotland. Without a Union with 
„Great Britain, the Inhabitants of Ireland are not 
« likely for many ages to conſider themſelves as 
„one people.“ 

In ſupporting an Union then, if Adam Smith be 
right,—I not only vote for advancing the freedom 
of Iriſh trade, by putting an end to all commercial 
conteſts between the ſiſter Countries, and thus re- 
moving a nuiſance, which the grants of 1779 left 
ſtanding, but for procuring advantages of far more 
importance to my Country : for relieving the maſs 
of her inhabitants from an oppreſſive control: for 
promoting that tranquillity and concord, and induſ- 
trious content, without which, no Country, however 
advantageouſly ſituated for trade, can profit of the 
opportunities which nature, or accident, have given 
her: in ſhort, for making Iriſhmen conſider them- 
{elves as one people; which, thirty years ago, this 


* Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, 
book 5. chap. 3. 
enquiring 
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enquiring man thought, without an Union, they 

_ Were not likely to do for ages; and which the ſcenes 

of laſt year, and the events now paſſing, imperioufly 

fordid usto pronounce that they havedone, or to hope 
fanguinely, that, ſituated as we are, they will do. 

In point of commercial freedom, we are already, 
it is ſaid by Mr. Jebb, in poſſeſſion of every thing 
that England could grant. Even admitting this po- 
ſition to be better founded than it is, it is expoſed to n 

an eaſy anſwer, If Union ſubſtitutes, in the place ſ 

of diſcord and degradation,—-internal freedom, har- F 

mony, and peace; it will give the power, which we if 
want, of profiting by the advantages which we have: \ 

p 
t 
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it will beſtow a freedom of trade which will nouriſh, 
in place of one which tantalizes. 


So far was the writer, whom I bave cited, from f. 
conceiving that the interpoſition of the Iriſn Channel 
was an obſtacle to our political incorporation with f 
Great Britain; that the fifty times ſtronger argument E 
which the Atlantic ſupplies, has not prevented him Þ 


from recommending to leſſen the great ſcramble of cl 
Jaclion and ambition, by an Union between Great tr 


Britain and her American Colonies. le 
He recommends the meaſure as calculated to 
deliver the latter from rancorous and virulent fadtions, la 
and to promote American tranquillity and happineſs : Cc 
he recommends it, as tending to prevent a total 'ſepa« tl 
ration from Great Britain, which, without an Union, de 
he predicts as likely to take place. 0¹ 


I 1 think that Ireland, as well as America, 1 as en 
ä rancorous 


„ 
rancorous fations to remove; and tranquillity and 
happineſs, yet to attain!—and if experience has 
verified Smith's prediction of American ſeparation, 
it but diſpoſes me to attend the more to his opinion, 
that, without an Union, the inhabitants of Ireland 
vill be long a divided people. 

But in the caſe of Ireland, are there no grounds 
for recommending Union, as a means of preventing 
menaced ſeparation ?—Is there no danger of fuch 
ſeparation, or of a dreadful effort towards it ?—The 
Reports of our Secret Committees—rebellion—inva- 
ſion—the principles of Tone—the nature "of the 
Manifeſtoes of Humbert and his colleagues—the 
paragraphs of the Preſs, the annals of diſaffection 
the experience of every, even unthinking man—will 
furniſh a ready anſwer to this queſtion. 

I know that we are in the habit of promiſing loudly | 
. from time to time, that we will ſtand and fall with 
England; but I would rather have the connexion 
between the countries depend upon a political prin- - 
ciple, than on a loyal rant, or generous e ffuſion of 
tranſient ſentiment, which a future moment of re. 
ſentment may ſupplant. 

We, who promiſe ſuch cordial adherence, are the 
ſame who, in the buſineſs of the Regency, put the 
connexion to ſuch hazard; and who, in 1785, aſſerted 
that we could not, without impairing our indepen- 
dency, accept commercial advantages on the terms 
on which England could beſtow them; and thereby 
exprelled a jealouſy, which ſuits but ill with our pro- 
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ſeſſions of attachment, and led to a doubt of the be- 
neficial nature of that connexion, which ſets our 
commerce and conſtitution in oppoſition to each 
other. We are the ſame who have more than once, 
without waiting for Great Britain to lead the way, 
broached ſyſtems of Parliamentary Reform, which, 
by giving differently conſtituted legiſlative bodies to 
the Siſter Countries, would have worn away the im- 
perial link by which they are connected. 

But if it be granted that we are thus prepared to 
fand or fall with Britain, why refuſe to reduce this 
cordial ſentiment to practice? Why decline the 
moſt intimate connexion with a country, whoſe def. 
tiny, good or ill, we thus offer to partake? 

To England I believe it is ſufficiently apparent 
that there is danger of, at the leaſt, an attempt at 
ſeparation :—a combined and bloody effort of French 
and Iriſh Jacobins, which may harraſs the entire Em. 
pire, and make this unhappy country a theatre of 
war, So clearly do I ſuppole the Engliſh to diſcern 
this danger, that, as in the caſe of Scotland, the 


e conſideration of the ſafety that was to be procured,” 


by Union, brought them to agree to a project, 
« that in every branch of it was much more favourable 
« to the Scotch nation, BuRN ET ſo, in the preſent 
inſtance, I expect that ſimilar conſiderations will pro- 
duce ſimilar offer, of greatly advantageous terms. to 

this country. 
It ſeems to be admitted that the Scotch Union 
was a meaſure neceſſary for averting the evil of ſe- 
= paration; 


th 
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paration. Now, if it be granted that in the caſe of 
Ireland a ſimilar evil is impending, will it alter the 
queſtion to ſhew that our danger does not flow from 
the ſame cauſes with thoſe, which operated upon 
Scotland? Surely not. Let it ariſe from whence 


it may, if the peril exiſt, and if Union would remove 


it, the meaſure is as expedient in our caſe as in that 
of Scotland. - 

Great, I admit, is the difference between the caſes : 
but in the difference I ſee additional arguments for 
preſent Uniorf. 4s 

French connexion in 1707 was not what it is in 
1799. That country had then à ſettled Govern- 
ment; and was not occupied, as ſhe is at preſent, in 
preaching inſurrection, and ſcattering the ſeeds of 
diſorganization throughout the world. She was not 
then the advocate for ſedition in the abſtrad : the 
enemy of all eſtabliſhment : the indiſcriminaie ally 
of all rebellious ſubjects. The ſtate of England, 
Europe, and the world, was not in 1707 what it 1s 
in 1799. France was not then the formidable 
power that ſhe is now. If Scotch ſeparation would 
have been miſchievous in thoſe days, Iriſh ſeparation 
might be ruinous in the preſent. If imperial ſtrength 
was then deſirable, it may now be indiſpenſable: if 
that Union with Scotland was neceſſary to Britiſh 
welfare, this Union with Ireland may be requiſite to 
Britiſh exiſtence. | 

But what is Britiſh hides to us? It is every 
thing; it is our own, Look at the ſituation of the 
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filter countries on a map: conſider our manners, our 
language, our common lineage, our intereſts, our 
Connexion, our common and malignant foe. Weigh 
theſe things well, and you will not propoſe the 
queſtion : a queſtion which muſt come but ill from 
thoſe who profeſs their readineſs to ſtand or fall with 
Britain. | | | | 

Yet diſtinguiſhable as the caſes may be, ſome 


reſemblances between that of Scotland and. Ireland 


may be traced. There, as here, we are informed by 
De Foe, that a ſtrange and motley coalition of dil. 
cordant faftions formed the.anti-union band. There, 
as here, in aid of parliamentary exertions, * they 
* ſtudied to raiſe a ſtorm within doors, for the pur- 
« poſe of intimidation, Addreſſes againſt the 
« Union were fent round all the counties, in which 
* thoſe who oppoſed it had any intereſt. * There 
© came up many of theſe in the name of counties, 
. * boroughs, &c. This made ſome noiſe abroad; 
but was very little conſidered there, when it was 
« known by what arts and practices they were pro- 
© cured.” TIN DAI. But it may be ſaid that this junc- 

tion of diſſentient factions, as mentioned above from 
De Foe, was equivocal : that it might be a patriotic 
ſacrifice of party difference; to che object of effettu- 
ally reſiſting the deſtruftive meaſure of an Union. 
Was this the caſe? Hear from Tindal the common 
principle and motive which conſolidated theſe va- 
rious parties upon this occaſion. * All thoſe who 
* adhered inflexibly to the Jacobite intereſt oppoſed 
| OED” : every 
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every ſtep that was made towards an Union, with 
great vehemence.” Why? © Becauſe they ſaw 
« that it ſiruck at the root of all their afgns * a: - 
* new revolution.” 

Some future hiſtorian might perbaps think proper 
in the caſe of Ireland, to adopt this ſentence with 
but ſlight variation, and record that“ all thoſe who 
« adhered to the Jacobine intereſt, vehemently op- 


* poſed every ſtep towards that Union, which ſtruck 


© at the root of their revolutionary deligns*.''— 
The party however was diſcomfited in Scotland, 
by the exertions of a ſmall band of unpopular, yet 
acknowledged patriots in Scotland, who ſupporting, 
on principle, the meaſure of a miniſtry to which they 
were hoſiile, turned the balance, and carried an 
Union, which is not now denied to have been advan- 
tageous to. Scotland, This honourable band, of 
which I ſhall again have occaſion to ſpeak, was 
known by the title of the Squadrone.— TIN DAL. 

But let me recur to Adam Smith's poſition, that 
Union may ſoften the rigours of religious prejudice 
and diſtinction, and blend the inhabitants of Ireland 
to one people. 


do not mean to inſinuate, what T believe to be untrue, tliat 
the oppoſition to Union has been confined to this deſcription . or 
that many moſt reſpectable characters do not oppoſe. it. To deny 
that the meaſure meets with much honeſt oppoſition, would be to- 
failin that reſpect which is ”= to HRS: and to contradict my; 
own aden. | 
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It is impoſſibleto advert to this conſideration, with. 
out, at-the fame time, raiſing to our view the te 
ROMAN CATHOLIC BODY; re 
their ſituation, their numbers, and their demands. 
The elaims of this great portion of the Iriſh peo - ſe 
ple are undoubtedly ſupportable on ſome conſtitu- in 
tional principles. For inſtance, it is the ſpirit of our n 

Conſtitution, that the Houſe of Commons ſhould be 
the repreſentative of the combined property and po- de 
pulation of the kingdom: that a certain ſtake in the be 
country ſhould give to the holder the elective fran- of 
ehiſe; and that he ſhould be at liberty to exerciſe this, W 
by nominating what repreſentative he pleaſed. This u 
principle operates only in its firſt branch on the caſe T 


of the Catholics. Catholic frecholders may elect, C 
but not whom they pleaſe ; for they muſt not nomi- 
nate Catholic repreſentatives: they are prohibited re 
from entruſting their intereſts to thoſe, who might 9¹ 
ſeem moſt likely zealoufly to proteft them. Bur th 
PARLIAMENT is OPEN TO THE CATHOLIC, ON th 
THE TERMS OF HIS TAKING CERTAIN OATHS! th 
THAT Is TO SAY, ON CONDITION THAT HE AB- m 
JURES THE TENETS OF HIS RELIGION. to 
But theſe incapacities, it may be ſaid, are indiſ- of 


penſable towards the protection of the eſtabliſhed bi 
Church. Perhaps they are. It is not my buſineſs by 
here to diſcuſs this queſtion, * 
But if theſe diſqualifications be, or ſeem thus ne- th 
ceſſary in our preſent ſituation, it follows, that Ca- 
tholics need not be very averſe from changing the 
ſituation which gives birth to the neceſſity. . 


Have 
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Have I alarmed the Proteſtant by the above ſen- 
tences? If I have, it was his prejudice, and not his 
reaſon, which took the alarm. 

For, what have I ſaid ? Only this, that if the pre. 
ſent ſlate of the Empire render the Catholic claims 
incompatible with Proteſtant ſafety, the Catholic has 
no ground for proteſting againſt a change. | 

But will. his chance be bettered by an Union? I 
do not know, I am only ſuggeſting that it will not 
be diminiſhed. If it were not that the impoſſibility 
of a partial repeal of the teſt laws may ſtand in the 
way, I ſhould ſay that the proſpetts of the Catholic 
would be improved. Does the Proteſtant object ? 
The bigot may; but a mere friend to the eſtabliſhed 
Church will not. 

The mere friend to the Proteſtant action will 
reſt his oppoſition to Catholic claims, on the ſole 
ground of their incompatibility with the ſecurity of 
the eſtabliſned Church; and therefore, ſo ſoon as 
thoſe claims become compatible with this ſecurity, 
the oppoſition of ſuch a man will ceaſe. Thus Union 
might ſtand recommended to Catholics, as tending 
to improve their views, and yet be nothing the more 


objectionable to Proteſtants on this account. For. 


how would it better the Catholic views? if at all, 
by removing that danger to Proteſtantiſm, which 
might at preſent ſeem to attend a compliance with. 
their claims. 

Therefore, Jet it * be ſaid, that I addreſs ch 
religion as it were—ajide, Neither Proteſtants nor 
Catholics 


© 106-0 Þ 
| Catholics may think my arguments worth liening 


to; but whatever I addreſs to one, I have no ob. | 


jection to the other's hearing. | 
I do not ſpeak to Catholics; nor to Proteſtants : 
I ſpeak to Iriſhmen. I ſpeak to thoſe inhabitants of 
this ill-· fated country, who are not, but who ought 
to be one people; even though an eternal barrier 
ſhould be placed againſt the further advancement of 
thoſe Catholics; who enjoy at preſent more than 
complete toleration, and the ſubſtantial benefits and 
protection of the Conſtitution; and who are excluded 
from political power, not on grounds of hoſtility to 
them, but on the, at leaſt plauſible, ground of ap- 
prehenſion for the ſecurity of the eſtabliſned Church. 
Theſe are my ſentiments; and J ſupported the Ca- 
tholic claims in 1793. Whether rightly or not, it 
would be foreign from my preſent purpoſe to enquire. 
I have ſaid that, the objeQtion of the teſt laws out 
of the queſtion, Union might improve the Catholic 
| hopes. Let me briefly ſtate the grounds of this 
opinion. 
The opponents of Catholic demand alledge, that 
conſidering their ſuperiority in point of numbers to 
the Proteſtants, to give them a- nominal equality, 
might be to beſtow on them an actual ſuperiority, of 
political power. This objection, in our preſent 
fituation, is plaufible at the leaſt, . 
ZBut obſerve how the caſe would be, upon an 
Union. The Catholics would undoubtedly in Ireland 
exceed the Proteſtants, exaQly as they do at preſent. 
| But 
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But in the one united kingdom, of incorporated 
Britain and Ireland, the Proteſtants would, as they 
do at preſent, greatly exceed the Catholics. 

What would follow? That to make theſe latter 
nominally equal to the Proteſtants, would not give 
them an actually equal, much leſs a predominant 
weight in the Empire. 

Thus, on the one hand, every ſatisfied Catholic 
Individual might be permitted to indulge the honeſt 
pride of feeling himſelf on a par with bis Proteſtant 
Brother : of feeling himſelf to poſſeſs capacity for 
an equal ſhare, not only in the benefits, but the 
honours of the Conſtitution ; whilſt, on the other 
hand, the Proteſtant body, ſuperior in number, and 
conſequently poſſeſſed of the greater portion of thoſe 
capacities which were equally diſtributed amongſt 
all, would feel that they were able to obtain com- 
plete ſecurity tor their religion, without wounding, 
degrading, or alienating the Catholic ſubject. They 
would feel what in Ireland cannot be felt at preſent, 
that the popular religion was the religion of the State. 

I cannot avoid, I do not wiſh to avoid, for I 
would be candid, honeſtly confeſſing that a moſt 
able pamphlet, written by Doctor Duigenan, has 
made great impreſſion on my mind. 

But, notwithſtanding the degree of temporal po- 
er, neceſſarily appurtenant to that ſupremacy * which 


* SUPREMACY,—Dr.,. Howardine, in his True Church of Chrift, 
treating this ſubje& at large, defines the Spiritual Supremacy of tie 
Church of Rome, as diſtia& from the Temporal Supremacy due to 
Sovereigus.—See vol. ii, c. 1, page 1, to138, Lond. 1715. 
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Catholic tenets deny the King, let us enquire how 
matters might, after the Union, ſtand. - 

The great maſs of the United Legiſlature would 
be Proteſtant. How impotent would be the anti. 
ſupremacy of a Catholic minority ! | 

To the Catholics, then, I ſay Union might im- 
prove their views; whilſt to the Proteſtants I ob- 
ſerve, that to this they could have no objection; 
ſince Union can no otherwiſe brighten Catholic 
proſpects, than by rendering their importance quite 
compatible with the ſecurity of the eflabliſhed 
Church. 

But to Proteſtants I would ſay more. I would ob- 
ſerve that though Catholic depreſſion may be neceſ, 
ſary, it is a neceſſary evil; and we ſhould not cheriſh 
with too much bigotry, the fitvation which renders 
this depreſſion requiſite, 1 doubt whether there be 
not ſomething radically faulty in that ſtate of things, 
which founds on the even moderate depreſſion of 
three-fourths of our population, the ſafety of the 
remaining fourth. It is the manly ſpirit of that 
Britiſh Conſtitution, beneath which after Union we 
ſhould live, that the great body of the people ſhould 
not only be ſecure and free, but reſpectable and 
proud. If the preſent diſtinftneſs of Ireland render 
. Catholics the neceſfary victims of an exception to 
this rule, I do not like our diſtinctneſs the better on 
this account. I do not know whether I have argued 
this matter ſoundly ; but it ſhould ſeem that our 


Legiſlature reaſoned in the ſame Way, in the reign 
of 
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of Anne; when the Lords having failed in the at- 
tempt to procure an Union, the Parliament pro- 
ceeded to enatt the penal code. | 

When I conſider the ' preſent ſituation of the 
world, I am the leſs attached to an order of things, 
which renders it neceſſary to riſque alienating any 
body in the ſtate; though even by a ſyſtem, which 
is not ſo harſh as to juſtify ſuch alienation; and am 
the more willing to conſider it as recommendatory 
of Union, that it may juſtify the removal of what- 
ever, by offending the pride, damps the zeal of any 
portion of the people. 

The preſent emergency demands the ardent loy- 
alty of ſubjects: a fluggiſh and ſcanty allegiance 
does not ſuit the mighty criſis in which we ſtand. 
French agents are abroad—ſeducing a. credulous 
people—magnifying every mote of grievance, to 
enormity ;—and exciting their dupes to fury and 
inſurreQion.—Should we oppoſe terror to theſe de- 
luſons?—It may be neceſſary ;—but alone it will not 
ſuffice. We ſhould counterat one temptation by 
another: We ſhould remove thoſe grievances, which 
are the moſt dangerous weapons a Jacobin could 
wield: We ſhould make the Conſtitution lovely, 
that the people may embrace it: We ſhould make 
our government ſuch a ſource of pride and bappi- 
neſs to the ſubject, that no Jacobin will ſucceed in 
endeavouring to debauch him. =. it 

In a letter, which the late Mr. Burke did me th 
honour of writing me above four years ago, on the 
5 ſubject 
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ſubject of what was termed Catholic Emancipation, 
this neceſſity for intereſting as many claſſes of the 
people as may be, in the conſervation of the preſent 
political eſtabliſhment, and thus adminiſtering an 
antidote to Jacobinical porſon—this, I ſay, forms the 
binge, on which all his arguments in ſupport of the 
Catholic demands turn. Would to God that theſe 
principles had been atted on !—if not in granting 


the Catholic requeſts, —for, the expediency of this 
great meaſure I feel to be queſlionable, though I 


ſupported it, —yet in doing graciouſly, what we felt 
" compelled to do: in tempering theoretic, and poli- 
tical depreſſion, with practical cordiality, and encou- 
ragement. Would to God that Catholics had not 
loſt the memory of what was gramed—in the angry 
wiſh for what was withheld! nor polluted their pre- 
tenſions, by the advocatiſm of notorious Separatiſls, 
and Traitors— Would that Proteſtant aſcendancy, 
which I truſt will ever be maintained, had never 
been abuſed, nor in any caſe degenerated into bigo- 
try and faQtion !—that oppoſne parties had not vied 
with each other in civil rage, and fupplied, by their, 
diſtractions, ſo many arguments for an Union 
Would to God that the late gleomy afpeR of affairs 
did not furniſh a verifying comment on the predic- 
tion of Adam Smith, that, without an Union, the 
inhabitants of Ireland would not conſider themſelves 


as one people! 
But ſuppoſe the claims of the Catholics, though 


ſubmitted to the remote and unprejudiced tribunal 


of 


=, 
of an imperial Parliament, ſhould fail of ſucceſs ; 
though they ſhould ſo fail, notwithſtanding the new 
arguments which this change of circumſtances, in- 
duced by incorporation, would have ſupplied in their 
ſupport, does it follow that Union would injure the 
Catholics? Clearly not: it would only leave them 
where they are; unleſs they conceive that the ſame 
demands made at home, on leſs favourable grounds, 
and with more jealouſies in array againſt them, 
would have a greater likelihood vf ſucceſs. 

- Nay farther.—Though their claims ſhould be re- 
jected by the united legiſlature, does it follow that 
their ſituation might not be bettered by an Union ? 
This point deſerves to be examined, 

Union might practically improve the ſituation of 
the Catholics; though it ſhould leave them, 1 in point 
of theory, as they were. 

Proteſtant aſcendancy ſtanding, after Union, as, 
whether Catholic claims were admitted or rejected, 
it muſt do, on an impregnable foundation, would 
not need to be propped by favours and diſtinctions, 
which may now exalt the Proteſtant at the expence 
of Catholic feeling. The ſame ſecurity would aſ- 
ſuage the Proteſtant mind: would heal his jealouſies 
and apprehenſions, and make him more ſuſceptible 
of cordiality to his Catholic brother. Terror and 
ſuſpicion are the uſual parents of oppreſſion. 

If Union promote the wealth and trade of Ireland, 
it muſt practically encreaſe the comfort and conſe. 
quence of the Catholics, who compoſe the majority 


of Iriſh population, 
WT 
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If Union practicalhj excludes many Proteſtants 
from that political importance, which the preſent 
ſlate of things permits them to enjoy; and doubtleſ 
Union will abridge the conſequence” of ſome, and 
greatly ipterfere with the ambitious views of many, 
as perhaps the opponents of the meaſure need not 
be in formed; then Catholics may fit down the more 
contentedly under that excluſion, to which the the. 
ory of the eſtabliſhment has condemned them. 

If to ſee their Proteſtant brethren enjoying, under 
their eye, thoſe honours of the Conſtitution from 
which they are excluded, be grating to the Catho. 
lic mind — this is a moxtificatian, from which Union 
would relieve them. 

The pre-eminence of the —__ reſident ariſto- 
cracy, being founded on political diſtinctions, is one, 
in which the Catholic body cannot ſhare. After 
Union, our refident ariſtocracy would be founded on 
thoſe diſtinctions of birth and fortune, which are as 
" attainable by thoſe of one religion, as of the other. 
If there exiſted in this country any local prejudi- 
ces againſt the Catholic body, which, to the theoretic, 
and I think not very important depreſſion. of that 
perſuaſion, added a detail of more practical, and 
galling contumely,—after Union, theſe ſources of 
complaint muſt ceaſe, | 

By an Union, Adam Smith was of opinion, that 
the greater part of the Iriſh people would be relieved 
from an oppreſſive ariſtocracy. | 

It does not become me to enquire whether this 


grievance doesſexiſt, or whether Union would remove 
| it. 
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it, I ſhall therefore content myſelf with obſerving, 
that the Catholics form the greater part of the Iriſh 
people. 

On theſe grounds it ſtrikes me, that Union, on 
thoſe fair terms, which all Iriſhmen ſhould demand, 
would be a meaſure beneficial to the Catholics. 
And how beneficial to them? At the expence of 
Proteſtants? or at the riſque of the eſtabliſhed 
Church? Quite the contrary. 

For, if Union ſhouls improve the chance of Catho- 

lies, for acquiring a greater ſhare of political impor- 
tance, how would it do this ? By giving to the eſta- 
bliſhed Church fuch firmneſs, and ſecurity, as not 
even Catholic hoſtility could ſhake, 
And if Union, ſhould, without theoretically ag- 
prandizing, yet practically improve the fituation of 
the Catholics, how would it atchieve this? Chiefly 
by promoting the wealth, and proſperity of Ireland: 
by putting a period to the ſtruggles of internal fac- 
tion; and by rendering the eſtabliſhed religion ſo 
ſecure, as to ſilehce all the jealouſies of the moſt 
apprehenſive Proteſtant. | 

Thus, however paradoxical it may appear, I think 
myſelf warranted in telling Catholics, that Union 
will be beneficial to them, by ſecuring the Hernal 
maintenance, and ſolidity of the eſtabliſhed Church. 

If this be ſo, I have, for the laſt 12 or ig pages, 
been uſing arguments, which are fo far from applying 
excluſively to Catholics, that they ſhould recommend 
_ meaſure to Proteſtants, at leaſt as ſtrongly. 

G 5 I have 
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I have already ſuggeſted, that the meaſure which 


gives Ireland tranquillity, muſt give her commerce; 
that to appeaſe preſent diſtractions, and permanently 
- filence the animoſities of our people, will be to pro- 
mote induſtry; and its attendant, wealth. How far 
Union will more directly confer commercial benefits, 
is a queſtion, which my ſlight knayvledge of ſuch ſub. 
jets does not enable me to ſolve. In truth I con- 
ceive it to be a queſtion connected with the terms, — 
yet, if ever, to be propoſed; and therefore, in the 
preſent ſtage of the enquiry, premature. . Some opi- 
nions, however, I have upon the ſubject; and theſe 
I ſhall take che liberty of here thrawing together, 
with much brevity, and with little regard to arrange- 
ment. I conceive that Union would give Britiſh 
Capital to this country, and thus in a very obvious 
way promote our commerce. I conceive that a 
wiſely-arranged incorporation would fo identify the 


intereſts of the ſiſter countries, that Britain would 


no longer exerciſe a narrow policy by this iſland; 
but that imperial proſperity would circulate impar- 
tially through all the members of the Empire, A 
writer againſt Union has reminded us that © the 
"66 perhaps,” b efore Union, neceſſary, though ſevere 
a policy of England cloſed the barriers againſt the 
6 only article of export,” live catile, * afforded by 
«4 the cold, ungrateful ſoil of Scotland.” Mr. JEBB's 
Reply.—From this ſtatement. we may collect, that 


ſo long as theſe two countries remain diſtinEt, the | 


| commercial policy adopted towards us by England, 
| which 
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which is ſevere, may yet be neceſſary ; but after 
Union, could it be requiſite for the Britiſh Empire 
to exerciſe a ſevere policy againſt itſe]f? If not, 
we behold another ſource of commercial advantage, 
which an incorporating Union wauld produce to Ire- 
land. The value of the channel trade, I cannot pre- 
tend to eſtimate ; nor do the opponents of Union 
afford me ſteady lig ht: for as the ſame perſons have 
been long inveighing againſt the Iriſh Parliament, 
who are on a ſudden grown ſo clear-ſighted to its val 
merits, as to hear with indignation the mention of its 
removal, or even modification, ſo thoſe whom I have 
heard rate the value of the channel trade very bighly, 
have lately diſcovered that it is a worthleſs bauble.— 
But our manufattures are to be deſtroyed, by the 
introduction of equal law! Here again, we are pre- 
maturely entangling ourſelves in a diſcuſſion of terms. 
If I recollect what Adam Smith has ſaid on the 
ſubje& of protetiing duties,—it is, that they are not 
calculated to encreale the ſum of induſtry ; but ra- 
ther to turn, perhaps injudiciouſly to force, the 
national induſtry into a particular channel. This 
ſeems an argument againſt the principle of ſuch du- 
ties; but when they have been eſtabliſhed, and an in- 
fant manufacture is growing up beneath their ſhelter, 
it is ſo obvious that they ought not to be removed, 
chat I make no doubt that Union would not be at- 
.zended with their raſh removal, or the immediate 
introduction of equal Law. It is ſaid, the me- 
tropolis would be injured by an Union. The pro- 
G3 viſos 
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viſos contained in this arrangement might eafily 
counteract the general tendency of the meaſure to 
injure Dublin; even admitting it to have this 
tendency; and the metropolis would very principally 
gain by that acquiſition of the Britiſh market, which 
would be generally beneficial to this kingdom, and 
which would be a neceſſary conſequence of Union, 
At all events, for what this country loſt in one quar- 
ter, ſhe might be compenſated in another; and the 
queſtion is not what Dublin might loſe, but what on 
the average Ireland would gain. The ſplendour of 
Dublin, I take to be artificial. It is not ſuch a 
ſymptom of general National greatneſs, as that, given 
the wealth of Dublin, you can meaſure the proſperity 
of Ireland. The riches of Dublin, and ſo muſt be 
the caſe of every metropolis, ariſes from an accu- 
mulation, and determination of conſumption, to 
that quarter: a mere concentration of national ex- 
pence. Dublin might be leſs great, yet Ireland 
equally proſperous: the ſame wealth would not the 
leſs exiſt, becauſe it circulated more widely. That 
greatneſs which Union might beftow on Cork, or 
which after Union might remain to Dublin, being 
commercial, would be more ſymptomatic of na- 
tional proſperity. On theſe ſubjeas, however, I 
avow my ignorance, and pronounce an opinion 
with hefitation. As to abſentees, I believe Union 
would not produce the crop that is expected; and 
would replace thoſe reſidents of whom it deprived 
us, by a valuable claſs of men, of which we land in 
| need, 
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need. The metropolis would, for ſome, not have 
thole attractions which it boaſts at preſent; and 
what might be the conſequence? That our noble. 
men and gentry, diſperſed throughout the country, 
would live, and ſpend their money, more uſefully, 
amongſt their tenants, and on their eſtates. With 
reſpect to the encreaſe of taxes, which Union might 
occaſion, the preſent and future liability of Ireland 
could, by the terms, be fixed at a fair proportion, 
and an adherence to the principle of that ptopor- 
tion be ſecured : thoſe who paint Union as a mere 
financial ſcheme of the Britiſh Miniſter, do not 
alarm me; becauſe, firſt, the adjuſtment of the terms 
is within our power; and ſecondly, to make Ireland 
productive, be muſt make her rich. 
Beſides, Adam Smith, a Scotchman, and approver 
of the Scottiſh Union, has aſſured me that Ireland 
by a legiſlative incorporation with Great Britain, 
« would gain advantages, which would much more 
« than compenſate any encreaſe of taxes that might 
* accompany that Union,” But Smith, it may be 
ſaid, would not aſſert this now: ſince he wrote, 
Ireland has acquired a free trade. I leave him to 
anſwer this objection, himſelf; the following are 
his words: By an Union, Ireland, beſides freedom 
„of trade, would gain other advantages, much more 
% zmfportant.” Again, it may be urged that, ſince 
Smith wrote, this country bad obtained conſtitutional 
Independence. But if the reader will obſerve the 
| tenor of the paſſage cited, in a former part of this 
| Addrels, 
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Addreſs, from this writer, he will find that the ad. 
vantages to which he alludes, might ſtill remain to 
be acquired. 

In diſcuſſing the probable conſequences of a legiſ. 
lative Union between this Iſland and Great Britain, 
we naturally turn our eyes, and I have already 
pointed the attention of my Reader, to that which, 
in the beginning of the preſent century, incorpo. 
rated England' and Scotland, When we would 
expatiate too far in theory, this example, as it were, 
recalls us; and puts us in the beaten road of prac. 


tice and experience. 

That Scotland has, ſince the ONE advanced in 
proſperity, I have never heard denied. That this 
advancement ſhould be attributed to the Union, I 
have ſeldom heard controverted, and never diſproved, 
Of thoſe, who alledge this progreſs as a reaſon in 
favour of Union, it might, I admit, be enquired by 
fuch as heſitate to impute the proſperity of Scotland 
to its incorporation with England, if any ſuch ca- 
villers there be, whether that country would have 
advanced leſs rapidly, if it had remained diſtintt ? 
But give me leave to ſay that, according to all rules 
of rational diſcuſhon, the burthen of proof lies di- 
rely on the other fide. The advocates for Union 


ſhew a certain advancement in proſperity : let the op- 


ponents prove, or offer reaſons for preſuming, that if 
no Union had taken place, the progreſs would have 


been greater, or the ſame, Let it be ſhewn that the 


| preſent relative ern of Scotch and Englifh proſ- 


perity 
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perity is not in the ratio of their reſpectiye natural 
advantages; and that in the race towards commercial 
or other greatneſs, England has left Scotland more 
behind ſince 1706, than ſhe did before; and it may 
ſeem preſumable that the Union has been injurious 
to North Britain. But until this be ſhewn, ſuch a 
poſition remains unproved. If in eſtimating the 
diſtance of theſe adjoining realms, from the moſt 
flouriſhing ſuppoſable point of national proſperity, 
the interval between the countries ſhould appear to 
have been no wider ſince their incorporation, than 
before, it would ſeem that Union has at leaſt been 
uninjurious to Scotland. But if, the relation of natural 
advantages having remained the ſame, Scotland has, 
notwithſtanding, gained on her neighbour in the 
march, thoſe ſtrides towards proſperity ſeem attri- 
butable to the Union. Now let us ſee how the fact 
has been. The beſt writer againſt Union, Mr. Jebb, 
on the authority of Chalmers, and of Mr. Pitt, ſtates 
Engliſh ability to have been to Scottiſh, at the period 
of the Union, as twenty-eight to one; and the pro- 
poſition at the preſent day, to be as eight to one. 
An amazing pulling up of commercial diſtance on 
the part of Scotland. 

But Scotland was poor in 1706, and Ireland is 
rich in 1799! 

What is this to the purpoſe? If Union enabled 
Scotland to pull up a greater interval, does it follow 
that it will not permit Ireland to pull up a leſs? 

I therefore feel my ſelf to be warranted in ſtating, 
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Arft, that the effects of Union on North Britain are 
relevant to the queſtion which I have undertaken, 
very inadequately, to diſcuſs; and /econdly, that 
there is ground for what the law terms a violent 
preſumption, that the proſperity of Scotland has 
been promoted by the Union. g 

Nor does it ſeem to me, that in ſketching briefly 
the memoirs of that event, and what, conneRedly, 
preceded it, and in Sending with the extracts which 
I make from hiſtorians, and which I ſhall diſtinguiſn 
by inverted commas, my own obſervations and de- 
duQions with regard to Ireland, I ſhall perform a taſk 
quite unacceptable io my readers, or impertinent to 

my enquiry. 
« The uniting of the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland, was ever thought of ſuch importance 
* to the wealth, ſtrength, and tranquillity,” not ex- 
clufrocly of England“, but of the iſland of Great 
« Britain, tbat ſeveral attempts were made towerds 
* it, both before and after the Union of the two 
© Crowns in the perſon of King James.'—Amongit 
theſe might be enumerated efforts ſo remote as thoſe 
of the wiſe and politic Edward the Firſt; but we 
ſhall, for many reaſons, take the matter up at a much 
more recent period. In the year 150g was gele- 
brated the marriage of Princeſs Margaret, eldeſt 
daughter of Henry ihe Seventh of England, with 
James, King of Scotland; and Henry hoped from 

Any more than the Union under diſcuſſion would be impor- 


tantly beneficial exclufevely to England. It would benefit the Em- 
Fire, i. e. Great Britain and Ireland. 4 
«© tne 
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*« the completion of it, to remove all ſource of diſ- 
„ cord with the neighbouring kingdom.“ This alli. 
ance, however, failed to produce the deſired effect. 
About ten years after, England declared war againſt 
France, the ancient ally of Scotland, and modern 
ſupporter of Iriſh ſeparatiſts and traitors, which lat- 
ter kingdom thus became entangled in the conteſt. 

For, Scotland was a country inferior to England 
in power and reſources, and ſought to augment her 
ſtrength by a league with France; * and the Scots 
* univerſally believed that, were it not for the coun- 
© tenance which they received from this foreign alli- 
« ance, they had never been able to maintain their 
« independence againſt a people ſo much ſuperior.” 

It had not yet occurred to them, that in Union 
they might find a bulwark againſt the ſuperior force 
of England, and even make this force a part of their 
proper ſtrength; that by incorporating with Eng- 
land, they would preclude for ever all aſſaults on 
their independence, fince this independence could 
not be aſſailable when it had ceaſed to be diſtin ; 
that a diverſity of intereſts could alone render Eng- 
liſn power formidable to Scotland; and that to 
change terror into confidence, and convert Eng- 
hſh power from an obje&t of jealouſy to a ground of 
ſecurity, Scotland had but to identify its exiſtence 
with that of England; and from having been a rival, 
become a member of the Engliſh empire. 

In like manner, Ireland is a country inferior to 
England in power and reſources, and might, as I 

| ſuſpect, 
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- fuſpeR, if ſhe conceived the miſchievous deſign of 
ſeparating herſelf from this latter country, be under 
the neceſſity of having recourſe to the foſtering pro- 
tection and countenance of France: nor, unleſs my 
memory miſleads me, is it many years ſince, in a 
publication ſigned with the name of Arthur O'Con- 
nor, I have ſeen it pronounced that Ireland might 
league herſelf, indifferently, with France, or Eng- 
land, accordingly as one or the other alliance ſeemed 
moſt conducive to her intereſts, or was moſt ſuita- 
ble to her fancy. 

Be this as it may, the French connexion above no- 
ticed, aided to the chivalrous ideas of James, who, 
having in all tournaments profeſſed himſelf the 
knight of the Queen of France, now obeyed her ro- 
mantic ſummons to take the field in her defence.— 
Theſe cauſes fruſtrated the peaceful and harmoniz- 
ing views of Henry, and Scotland reaped at Flouden 
the bloody barveſt of her diſtincingſi, in the diſcom- 
fiture of her army and loſs of her king, together with 
the flower of the Scots nobility—offering an invit- 
ing opportunity, which England generouſly de- 
clined taking, of © gaining advantages over Scot- 
« land, and perhaps reducing it to ſubjeQtion.” 
Henry the Eighth, not yet a tyrant, preferred pur- 
ſuing his father's deſign of an amicable Union; and 
deſirous to bring the government of the Iſland 
* under one Monarch, offered his daughter Mary - 
4 0 James the Fifth of Scotland ;” and made other 

advantageous propoſals, * which the king of Scotland 


was 
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« was inclinable enough to fall in with; but the 
French, who dreaded the effeAs of ſuch a conjunttion, 
found means to prevent it. This rejection of the 
« propoſed Union engaged the Scots nation, againſt 
« thetr will, in'a war with England, and occaſioned 
the defeat at Solan Moſſe, which brought their 
« king to his grave.“ —That the French ſhould have 
oppoſed zealouſly a conjunction which would era- 
dicate all hopes of ſeparation, and give perma- 
nent imperial ſtrength to Britain, is-not more ſur- 
priſing, than that Jacobines ſhould, at the preſent 
day, raiſe their voices ſo loudly and furiouſly againſt 
an Union, | 
« King Edward VI. purſuing his father's deſign 
© of an amicable Union of the two kingdoms, pro- 
* poſed a match between himſelf and Queen Mary 
* of Scotland, which had already been agreed on in 
the Scots Parliament; but the French ſaction broke 
* that agreement; and brought upon the Scots another 
* war with England, which ended in their defeat, 
« at the battle of Pinkey, near Muſſelburgh. Not- 
„ withſtanding this great victory, by which the Eng- 
liſh became poſſeſſed of moſt of the ſouth of Scot. 
% land, yet Edward and his Council was fo far from 
« deſigning a conqueſt of Scotland, or the overthrows- 
ing the Conſiitution of that Kingdom, that the Pro- 
« teftor of England publiſhed a declaration, to invite 
« the Scots to amity and equality. We get in your 
land, ſaid that declaration, and offer England, in- 
« tercourſe of merchandizes, &c. &c. the aboliſh- 
a « ing 
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« ing of all ſuch our laws as prohibit the ſame, 
or might be an impediment to the mutual amity, 
« We offer not only to leave the title of conqueror, 
but the name of our nation, and to take the old, 
« indifferent name of Britons. We ſeek not to 
« take from you your laws nor your cuſtoms : we 
« ſeek not to diſinherit your Queen, but to make 
« her heirs inheritors of England; becau/e, nothing 
« ſhould be left on our part to be offered ; nothing 
* on your part unrefuſed, whereby ye might be inexcu- 
« /abje. This,” adds the hiſtorian, © was a very gene. 
« rous propoſal; but the French faction flill made it 
« ineffeftual, and brought Scotland under a yoke of 
French tyranny,” which greatly, and naturally, 
* incenſed the Scots.“ 

This hiſtorian, by the way, does not ſeem aware, 
that to unite two kingdoms is neceſſarily to ſubvert 
the Conſtitution of one; for though the tendency of 
the Protector's propoſal was an Union, he yet. ac- 
quits the Engliſh of having harboured any deſign 
« of overthrowing the Conſtitution of Scotland.” 

« King James the Firſt, ſoon after his acceſſion to 
the Engliſh throne, moved the Parliament of Eng- 
„land for an Union betwixt the two kingdoms; 
« that as they were made one in the head, ſo, among 
* themſelves they might be inſeparably conjoined, and 
4 all memory of by-paſt diviſions extinguiſhed.” 

Now it ſeems probable that James's prejudices 
were favourable to the intereſts of his ancient Scot- 


tiſh ſubjects; and that he would not have propoſed 
; this 
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: this meaſure, if he had not conceived that Union, 
trom the very name of which we ſhrink, would be 

|; very ſerviceable to his country. 

, The motion ſeemed to be generally well reliſhed 

) « by both nations, whoſe reſpective Parliaments ap- 

pointed commiſſioners;“ but the buſineſs pro- 

d ceeded languidly in England, and finally fell to the 

7 ground, © The king,” a Scotchman, © was ex- 


* tremely grieved at this; and conceiving that the 
* work would be more eaſily effected, :/ begun in 
« Scotland, called a Parliament there. The eftates 
; " readily allowed all the articles, provided the ſame 
/ I © ſhould be ratified in the Parliament of England, 
„But the Eng/i/h Church party defeated all endea- 
« your to accompliſh that Union. They ſoon diſ- 
| covered James's foible, and found out other em- 
* ployment for him, which was to advance his pre- 
„ rogative in Scotland; and concurred with him as 
« heartily in that,” to the ſubverſion of the liberties 
of that kingdom, “ as they oppoſed him in the 
— , | 
In this inſtance, we find, that to rejett Union may 
not always be to promote the liberties of a country, 
„In the reign of Charles I, we do not find an 
Union to have been once mentioned: an ill-timed 
* zeal for the Church of England had ſo great an 
* aſcendant over that Prince, as to engage him to 
* overturn the Conſlitution of Scotland.” | 
The above paſſage implies a contraſt, which mo- 
dern Iriſh Patriots will find it difficult to comprehend, 
"Mis. i between 
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between Union and the ſubverſion of a Conſlitu- 
tion. 


Soon after the beginning of the civil wars, there 
was a confederacy between the two kingdoms, 
* which continued, with interruption, *till it was 
entirely broken in 1650. On the 12th of April, 
* 1654, Cromwell publiſhed an ordinance, for unit- 
„ing Scotland with England. Thus flood the 
Union for ſome years; during which, it is ſaid, the 
© Scots nation was never more eaſy, nor juſtice more 
* 2mpartzally adminiſtered.” | 

At the Reſtoration, every thing relating to Scot- 


land was put upon the ſame foot as before the 


civil wars: the ill effects whereof were ſoon felt 
in many inſtances ; particularly by the paſſing of 
adds relative to trade, which not only ſtirred up 


old, but raiſed new animoſities. The Scots made 
heavy complaints, but without redreſs, until the 


year 1670, when “the Parliament of Scotland paſſed 
an act, empowering King Charles” to appoint 
commiſſioners of both countries, © to treat about the 
„Union,“ the “reducing both Parliaments into 
* one;” but “ the Scots commiſſioners inſiſting that 
* none of the conflituent members of the Parhament 
of Scotland ſhould be excluded from, the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain; thus the treaty came to 
nothing; theſe commiſſioners not only inſiſting 
« upon their old pretences, but likewife that they 


« could not ſo much as treat of an Union, till all 
« their conſtituents had conſented.” We go farther 


here 


(& 
here in Treland, and require the expreſs conſent of 
the whole people, eleftors or not. 

“Thus, though the firſt motion of a treaty came 
« entirely from themſelves, it was the Scots who 
broke it off, The ſecret motives of their doing 
« ſo, proceeded, it is ſaid, from ſome about the 
court, who at firſt fancied they could increaſe their 
power and influence by the Union,” and therefore 
were good patriots ſo long as the public intereſt 
ſeemed tocoincide with their own, ** being afterwards 
convinced it would have quite another effect. 

In the time of James II. there was nothing done 
in the Union; the court being taken up with other 
«* deſigns. But though in the reign of William and 
„Mary both nations were too much diſtracted, to 
think in earneſt of uniting the two kingdoms, yet, 
the ſame being propoſed by the Scots convention of the 
gates, who appointed commiſhoners to treat upon 
+ that matter with England, King William, in his 
'* ſpeech to both houſes of Parliament, on the 21ſt of 
March 1689, recommended to their conſideration, 
can Union with Scotland. The Engliſi Parliament 
took little notice of this recommendation; /o that 
* no anſwer was returned to the Scots Parliament ;” 
who appear to have been the inſtigators of the mea- 
ſure; and the bulineſs reſted till the year 1700; 
when the King, in his anſwer to an addreſs of 
* the Lords, took an opportunity of putting that 
* Houſe in mind of what he had recommended to his. 
«+ Pazliargent ſoon after his acceſſion, viz. that they 
H3 4% would 
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« would conſider of an Union between the two king- 
« doms: that his Majeſty was of opinion, that no- 
* thing would contribute more to the ſecurity and 
« happineſs of both; and was inclined to hope, that 
after they had lived an hundred years under the 
_ * ſame head, ſome happy expedient, in caſe a treaty 
« were ſet on foot for that purpoſe, might be ſound 
* for making them one people. Hereupon the Lords 


% paſſed a bill for authorizing Commiſſioners of the 


realm of England to treat with Commiſſioners of 
Scotland, for the weal of both kingdoms. But the 
„Commons, of England, * refuſing their concur- 
0 rence,” the wiſhes of Scotland were for the preſent 
unfulfilled, and “ the buſineſs of the Union went 
* no farther,” | 

„This great work, therefore, was reſerved for the 
* reign of Anne; for though the negotiation which 
« was {et on foot ſoon after her acceſſion to the 
« throne, unlappily miſcarried; yet, it being reſolved 
* to endeavour again the Union of the two 
« kingdoms, powers were given to the Queen, by 
the Parliaments of England and Scotland,” ac- 
cording to which ſhe appointed Commiſſioners for 
both countries. Amongſt the Engliſh Commiſſion- 
ers were the Lord Keeper, Lord Godolphin, the 
Earl of Sunderland, Lord Somers, Sir John Holt, Sir 
Simon Harcourt, Mr. Harley, and Mr. Boyle. 
| Amongſt the Scots were the Chancellor, the Preſi- 
dent, and two Lords of the Seſſion, and the Lord 


Juſtice Clerk. 4 The Scots had got among them the 
: notion 
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* notion of a federal Union, like that of the United 
* Provinces, or Cantons of Switzerland,“ or, per- 
mit me to add, of Great Britain and Ireland; but the 
ſcheme was abandoned, for this reaſon,” belides 
many others, that as long as the two nations had diſ- 
« ferent Parltaments, they could break the Union *, 
* whenever they pleaſed; for each nation would follow 
« thetr own Parliament; and thus the grand impe- 
rial object would have been defeated, Which“ was 70 
„ /ettle a laſting and firm Union between the kingdoms : 
% therefore they reſolved to treat only about an incorpo- 
rating Union, that ſhould put an end to all diſtinctions, 
* AND UNITE ALL THEIR INTERESTS.” 

They accordingly entered on the ſcheme of an 
entire Union. The Commiſſioners of both kingdoms 
met; and having ſpent above three months in diſ- 
cuſſion, unanimoufly concluded the articles of the 
treaty of Union. When they attended the Queen, in 
order to preſent to her Majeſty one of the ſealed in- 
ſtruments containing theſe articles; the Scots Com- 
miſſioners ſpoke to the following effect, . An Union 
« of the two kingdoms has been long wiſhed for; it 
« being /o neceſſary for eftabliſhing the laſting peace, os 
% pineſſi, and proſperity of both nations and though 
it has been frequently endeavoured, by your Majeſ. 
- «. ty's Royal Predeceſſors, without the deſired ſucceſs, 


*1f this reaſoning be right, it might ſeem that the preſent Union, 
which is a ſort of federative one, between Great Britain and Ireland, 
is expoſed to the danger of being broken, as the two nations have 
different Parliaments, ; 

| "yet 
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« yet the glorious ſucceſſes, with which God has bleſ. 
* ſed your Majeſty's endeavours for the bappineſs of 
„your people, make us hope that this great work is 
*« reſerved to be accompliſhed in your Majeſty's 
* reign.” The Queen in anſwer faid—* I ſhall al. 


« ways look upon it as a particular happineſs, if this 
Union, wich will be /o great a ſecurity and ad- 


* vantage N both Aingdoms, can be accompliſhed i in 


my reign.” 

The advantages that were offered to Scotland in 
the whole frame of this Union were ſo great and 
« viſible, that nothing, but the conſideration of the 
« ſafety that was to be procured by it, could have 
« brought the Engliſh to agree to a project, that in 
* every branch of it was much more favourable to the 
« Scots Nation.” —If ſimilar cauſes produce ſimilar 
efeQs, the liſh might look for very advantageous 
propoſals of Union at the hands of England. 

The Scots were to bear leſs than the fortieth part 
© of the public taxes, It is held a maxim, that in the 
« framing of a government, a proportion ought to be 
u obſerved between the ſhare in the legiſlature, and 
the burden to be borne. Yet, in return of the for- 
ech part of tbe burden, the Scots were offered near 
the eleventh part of the legiflature.” 

On the gd of October 1706, the Scotch Parliament 
met; and the Queen's letter to them contained, amongſt 
others, the following paragraphs: The Union has 
been long de fred by both Narions ; and we ſhal 
« eſteem it as the greateſt glory of our Reign, to 
„have 
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have it now perfected; being fully perſuaded that 
it muſt prove the greateſt happineſs of our people. 
An intire and perſect Union will ſecure your reli- 
* gion, liberty, and property: remove the animoſities 
among yourſelves, and the jealouſies and differences 
« betwixt our two kingdoms. It muſt encreaſe your 
« ſtrength, riches, and trade; and by this Union the 


 * whole iſland being joined in affection, and free from 


all apprehenſion of different intereſts, will be enabled 
* toreſiſt all its enemies, and maintain the liberties of 
Europe“.“ Her Majeſty's Miniſters were not 
* inſenſible of the difficulties which they had to en- 
counter, in the affair of the Union; againſt which 
«4 a powerful party had been formed, with the Duke 
* of Hamilton and ſome other noblemen at its head. 
„The topics from which the arguments againſt the 
„Union were drawn, were the antiquity and dignity 
* of this kingdom, which they ſaid was offered to be 
given up: they were departing from an indepen- 
dent ſtate, and going to ſink into a dependency on 
„England: what conditions ſoever might be now 
« ſpecioufly offered, they could not expect that they 
« ſhould be adhered tot, in a Parliament where ſix- 

* teen 


ro make theſe paragraphs apply to the preſent time, and 
meaſure, we have but to ſubſtitute the word Empire, in place of 
the word Iſtand. 

+ As, however, they have _ adhered to,—But the Malt 
Tax!! It is too ridiculous to hear this alledged as a violation of 
the treaty, of Union. That treaty only ſtipulated that no duty 


mould be laid on malt in Scotland during the War,—A plain ne- 


gativa pregnant, implying a conſent that ſuch duty ſhould, if ex- 


pedicnt, be impoſed after the war ſhould have an end. 
| What 
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teen Peers, and forty-five Commoners, could not 
hold the balance “ againſt an hundred Peers, and 
« five hundred and thirteen Commoners. Scotland 
* would be no more conſidered as formerly by fo- 


© rezgn ſtates +: their Peers would be precarious, and 


* ejethve, &c.“ 


Thus it muſt be admitted that the cafe of Scotland , 


furniſhed as plaulibly, at leaſt, the ſame topics with 
thoſe, which are reſorted to by the Anti-unioniſts of 
the preſent day. The kingdom of Scotland could 
| boaſt at leaſt equal dignity, and antiquity, with our 
own. Its theoretic, and J apprehend its practical 
independence, was as great as that of Ireland; yet 
patriotic and generous as thoſe objections were, hiſ- 
tory will not allow us to — that they were urged 


What then was this alledged violation ? See Burnet. The 
Scotch admitted that peace was as good as made, and was every 
« day expected; but forſooth the duty was impoſed before it 
had been * proclaimed, or ſigned.” —Signal infringement! the 
Oppoſition in England agreed with the Scoteh members in ſo cou- 
kdering is. 

* Hold what balance? of Scotch againſt Engliſh intereſt ? 
The effect of Union was to efface ſuch diſtinctions of intereſt, and 
to annihilate with them thoſe arguments which turn on a meaſuring 
of Scoteh againſt Engliſh Repreſentation.— The true ad meaſure- 
ment would be of Scotch Repreſentation, with Scotch contribu- 
tion; and we have already ſeen that Scotland, by the treaty of 
Union, ſhared an eleventh of the imperial legiſlature, and but a 
forticth of the imperial burden. 

1 Neither perhaps would Ireland, after Union, * be * 
e as formerly by foreign ſlates.” Perhaps, for example, France 
might no longer conſider this country as a fit theatre for her in- 
trigues; and a field in which to fight her battles with, the Britiſh 
Empire, | 


by 
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by public ſpirit, and that Scotch Union was oppoſed 
as diſintereſtedly, and impartially, as we know that 
Iriſh Union is at the preſent day. All thoſe who 
* adhered to the Jacobite intereſt, vehemently op- 
© poſed every ſtep that was made, becau/e they ſaw 
* that Union ſtruck at the root of all their deſigns for 
« a new Revolution.” Yet I ſhall venture to conjec- 
ture, that thoſe Jacobites no more avowed ſuch their 
real motives, and revolutionary "deſigns, than the 
Jacobines of the preſent time declare theirs: I dare 
to ſay, that thoſe Jacobites preferred reſorting to the 
topics which we bave been enumerating, and talked 
loudly, and popularly, of the independence of Scot- 
land, and the incompetence of Parliament to ſur- 
render the conſtitution and liberties of their coun- 
try. 

WE of the Anti-unioniſts © inſiſted vehemently 
on the danger that the Conſtitution of their” Pref. 
byterian © church muſt be in, when all ſhould be 
under the power of a Britiſh Parliament.“ Pious 
ſouls —Alas! there was no piety in the caſe. © This 
« objeftion was preſſed by ſome, who were known 
to be the moſt violent enemies to Preſbytery, of 
any in the nation; but it was done with deſign to 
* inflame that body of men, and ſo to engage them 
to perſiſt in oppoſition.” 

« Theſe jealouſies of the Preſbyterians, leſt their 
church ſhould be ſwallowed up by the Church of 
« Englarid, were infuſed into them chiefly by the 
« old Dutcheſs of Hamilton, who had great credit 


„ with 
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«with them; and it was ſuggeſted, that ſhe and her 
% ſon had particular views, as hoping that, if Scot. 
land ſhould continue a ſeparated kingdom, the 
« Crown might come into their family; they be. 
« ing the next in blood, after King James's poſte- 
< rity.” 

Yet I preſume, that neither ſhe, nor the Duke, 
any more than ſame perſons of the preſent day, had 
the imprudence to ſay publicly, “ we oppoſe an 
Union from ſelfiſh and ambitious motives :” on 
the contrary, I think it likely, that they were as 
loud as any, in their denunciations of theſe unworthy 
flaves, who would ſurrender the Conſlitution and 
Independence of their country“. 78 

„The party who oppoſed Union, finding the 
majority againſt them, ſtudied to raiſe a ſtorm 
« without doors, to terrify them. A ſet of addreſſes 
« againſt the Union were ſent round all the counties, 
in which thoſe who oppoſed it had any intereſt. 
There came up many of theſe, in the name of 
counties, and boroughs, and at laſt from pariſhes. 
This made ſome noiſe abroad, but was very little 
« conſidered there, when it was known by whoſe 
« arts and practices they were procured, When this 
« appeared to bave little effect, pains were taken to 


1 A multitude, at the ſame time that they inſulted well- 
. wiſhers to the Union, attended the” patriotic and diſintereſted 
* Duke of Hamilton, with loud acclamations, as he paſſed the 
« ſtreets, to and from the Parliament. : 
The Duke of Athol,” another Anti-union leader, „ was 
* believed to be in a foreign correſpondence ;** with France, 
„ animate 


nel 
© ahimate the rabble * to violent attempts, both at 
« Edinburgh,” the metropolis, and Glaſgow.” 

I leave the Reader to conjecture whether it be 
with pain, and confuſion, . that I turn from the con- 
templation of thoſe diſtinguiſhed patriots, to thoſe . 
baſe betrayers of their ur. who like me, were 
friends to Union. 

A great part of the gentry of Scotland, who had 
been often in England, and had obſerved the pro- 
u tetion which all men had from a Houſe of Com- 
* mons, and the ſecurity which it procured againſt 
« partial Judges, and a violent Miniſtry, entered into 
the Union with great zeal. The opening a free 
* trade with England, &c. and the protection of the 
fleet of Englandf, attradted thoſe who underſtood 
« thoſe matters; and ſaw there was no other way in 
« yiew, to make the nation rich and conſiderable.” 

*« But that which advanced the Union moſt effec. 
« tually, and without which it could not have ſucceeded, 
« was, that a conſiderable number of noblemen, and 
'* gentlemen, who were in no engagements with the 
Court, on the contrary, had been diſobliged, and 
* turned out of great poſts, and ſome very lately, 
declared for it. Their number was between twenty 
and Ws. Theſe kept themſelves very cloſe, and 


* An obſolete name; W given to that claſs of the 
community, which modern patriotiſm dignifies with the title of 
people; and whoſe expreſs aſſent, we are told, is neceſſary towards 
legitimating an act of the Parliament of Ireland. 

+ Some generous Anti-unioniſt may ſuggeſt that Ireland has 
this already, * ; 
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* united, and ſeemed to have no other intereſt, but 
« that of their country. The chief of theſe were the 
„Marquis of Tweedale, the Earls of Rotbes, Rox. 
a burgh, Haddington, and Marchmont. They were 
in great credit; becauſe they had no vifible bias on 
* their minds, and were called THE SQUADRONE, 
Ill uſage had provoked them rather to oppoſe the 
« Miniſtry, than to concur*. When ſpoke to, they 
« anſwered coldly, and with reſerve ; ſo that it was 
6 expected they would have concurred in the oppo- 
« ſition; and, they being between twenty and thirty 
„in number, / they had /et them/clves againſt the 
« Union, the defign muſi have micarried. But they 
continued ſileat, till the firſt divifion of the Houſe 
„ obliged them to declare; and then they not only 
joined in it, but promoted it eclually, and with 
* 


There were great and long debates managed on 


the fide of the Union, for the minifiry, by the 
„Earls of Seafield and Stair: for the Sguadrone, 
whom the hiſtorian does not count amongſt the mi- 
niſterial ranks, „by the Earls of Roxburgh, and 
„% Marchmont;“ filly fellows who had no aſſignable 
motive, but regard to their country, © and againſt 
the meaſure, by the” difintereſted and loyal * Dukes 
„of Hamilton and Athol.” 

But ſpite of the patriotic exertions of theſe two 


I can very well conceive that they ſhould, notwithſtanding, 
zcalouſly ſupport a meaſure, which they held be deneficia 1 
their country, 

laſt 
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faſt noblemen, aided by all the talent and wiſdom of 
the Edinburgh mob: —ſpite of the motley array of 
party coalition againſt. the meaſure ;—ſpite of all 
that was paated then, and 1s re-prated now, about 
dignity, and independence, and liberties, and Con- 
ſtitution, parliamentary competence, and preponde- 
rance of Engliſh members in the common legiſlature, 


| « Quis talia fando, 
© Temperet a lacrimis !” 


an Union was carried, or as Blackſtone infidiouſly 
terms it, was © happily effected by the miſchievous 
efforts of the Squadranez a gratuitous band of trai- 
tors, who had no views of ſelf-intereſt, to excuſe 
their conduQ; nor any better ground for ſupport- 
ing the meaſure, than their ſeeing that it conduced 
to the well-being of their country ; and was a ſacri- 
fice of the diſlinttneſs, to the proſperity of Scotland! 
What worſe could Iriſh Unioniſts have done, if 
the man/e/tly diſinteręſted oppoſition of the Anti- 
union corps had not fruſtrated their abominable 
plans ! 

Scotland bas thriven extremely ſince that period, 
I admit ;—has gained in the commercial race ſur. 
priſingly on England: Time, undoubtedly from per- 
ſonal pique to the patriotiſm of Scotland, has malig- 
nantly falſiſied the prophecies of Lord Belhaven, 
uttered in an acceſs of political ſecond-ſight, and 
juſlified the tame proceedings of the Roxburghs and 
Marchmonts ; but we muſt not hearken to “the 


| | ep great 
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« great teacher,” Time, upon the queſtion: we muſt 
not doubt the patriotiſm of the Duke of Hamilton, 
the ignorance of Lord Somers “, or the weakneſs 
and profligacy of the Squadrone; ſince this might 
betray us into an oblique diſparagement of the pro. 
found wiſdom, and conſtitutional knowledge, or dif. 
intereſtedly public ſpirit, of ſome Anti-unioniſts of 
the preſent day. 

But let me not deviate, even into irony, from the 
| ſeriouſneſs which ſuits the important ſubje&, which 
I am treating. Let me conclude this appeal ; which 
J make, not to the authority, but to the good ſenſe 
of my countrymen ; an appeal to the people, not 
from the opinion of their Parliament, which is con- 
cluſive; but from the dogmatic clamour of an inte- 
reſted multitude, which, whilſt it bellows againſt 
Union, —miſcals itſelf the public: —an application, 
to the virtuous, and orderly inhabitants of Ireland, 
to diſcountenance the inſidious practices of thoſe, 
who are themſelves creating the national ferment, 
that they affe& to attribute to the diſcuſſion of a 
meaſure, which they therefore deprecate; and are 
whetting popular reſentment, as a weapon, which 
they may uſe, in defending their private intereſts 
againſt the public weal. We are not deſtitute, at 
the preſentday, of ſpirits, ſuch as thoſe which, in 1707, 


* Who evidently thought the Scottiſh parliament competent to 
enact Union, contrary to the opinion of many Bar debaters ; many 
Lawyers in our Houſe of Commons, &c. &c. 


animated 
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animated the rabble of Edinburgh againſt their 
Legiſlature : non deſunt irarum indulgentes mzniftri, 
qui avidos, atque antemperantes plebeiorum animos, ad 
ſanguinem & cœdes irrilent.—-LIyx. 

Let all good men combine to defeat ſueh miſe 


chievous deſigns; and let particular ambition fink. 


before the general proſperity of Ireland. 
Let the honeſt, and independent country gentle. 


men come forward. They form a party, which has 


not held the place it ought to do, in this kingdom. 
They are diſintereſted ; or bave no. intereſts which 
are diſtinſt from thoſe of Ireland. On them, on 
their virtue, good ſenſe, and diſpaſhonate enquiry, I 
look upon the bappineſs of my country to depend, 
Do I call upon them to vote for Union? No :—1 
call on them to hear the queſtion, before they ſhall 
decide, I call on them to ſtop ſhort, before they 
reach the brink of a precipice, to which they may at 


once be hurried by their own proud, and generous, 


feelings, and be puſhed, by the inſidious projects of 
the factious, and the ſelfiſh. | 

Let them not give ear to thoſe miſrepreſentations, 
which flate the queſtion to be, whether or not we 
ſhould ſurrender our liberties, and conftitution ? 
Good Good! would I vilely deliberate on ſuch a 
queſtion? I will venture to appeal to my palt con- 
duR in Parliament, for an anſwer. I am myſelt too 
obſcure, for this conduct to have been conſpicuous; 
but allowing for human, or my own peculiar errors, 
I venture to pronounce it ſuch, as will not ſhrink 
13 from 
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from inveſtigation; or be found to bear the traces 
either of ſervility or faction. 

The queſtion is not, whether we ſhall ſurrender 
the liberties of this country : What Miniſter would 
| dffre propoſe ſuch a queſtion, to Parliament, or 
to the Nation? The queſtion is, whether Union 
might not ſo modify our Conſtitution, as to promote 
proſperity, and peace, whilſt it left our liberties, not 
only unimpaired, but even ſecured. 

The queſtion is, whether Union will not fortify, 
not merely England, but that. empire of which 
Ireland alſo makes a part; whoſe ſafety 48 menaced, 
and whoſe deſtruction ſhe cannot ſurvive? 

Whether it will not ſilence internal jealouſy, and 
diſſention; eſtabliſh our religion firmly; conciliate 
our Catholic brethren; and conſolidate our people ? 

Whether it will not at once, beſtow upon us com- 
mercial advantages, and enable us to uſe them? 

Whether it will not eſtabliſh amongſt us that reſpe&- 
able and induſtrious order of men, which is the pride 
of the ſiſter country, and the want of this 7 

Whether at the ſame time that it gives us an effi- 
cient weight in the imperial councils, it will not fil 
more ſecure our welfare, by entangling our intereſts, 
ſo obviouſly and inextricably, with thoſe of Britain, 
that all grudging policy, all narrow jealouſy of Iriſh 
advancement, if it ever exiſted, muſt have an 
end? | 

Whether by diſarming Separatiſls of thoſe inſtru- 
ments which they now poſſeſs, towards ſevering the 
Kingdoms, 


8, 
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kingdoms, it will not render it ſelf- injury for Britain 
to retard Iriſh aggrandizement; and make it folly 
for her to view the advancement of this country 
with apprehenſion? _ 

Whether the alternative of Union, or ſeparation, 
is not offered to us, as explicitly as we need wiſh it 
to be? and whether we ought to heſitate in mak- 
ing choice of the former ? 

Whether ſeparation from England be not ſubjec- 
tion to France? If fo, I call upon all good men to 
turn a reluctant eye on the horrors, which have diſ- 
figured that at once formidable, and wretched coun- 
try, and to ſhudder at the proſpect which my ſug- 
geſtion has diſcloſed. N 

Whether all objections to Union, which we hear 
ſo loudly urged, are not ſuch, as the terms might. 
eaſily ovbiate, and which are now therefore prema- 
ture? 

Whether, if legiſlative incorporation tend to for- 
tify the empire, Britain is not likely to purchaſe this 
imperial ſtrength, by the moſt ample and liberal con- 
ceſſion, in point of terms ? 

Whether two legiſlatures in one empire, do not 
tend to diſunite? and whether our experience has 
not alarmingly reduced this theory to practice ? 

Whether the teſtimony of all, Who oppoſe an 
Union, is ſo diſintereſted as to deſerve implicit 
credit? | | 

Whether the example of Scotland has not proved 
that faction, not patriotiſm, may vehemently oppoſe 

an 


( 204 ) 
an Union ? that integrity and public ſpirit may vote 
for whatever ſacrifice the meaſure involves ? And 


finally, bat time may ſanction ſuch a Rep, by ſhew.- 


ing legiſlative incorporation to be the baſe of na- 
tional proſperity? 

Whether our fituation is, ain been ſuch, as 
that ſome radical and one change does not ſeem 
deſiradle ? 

Whether that diftina 6 which may 
mar imperial energy, is likely to be very real? or 
conſequemtly to be ſo precious, as that it ſhould not 
be refigned? _ | 
This, I take to be ſome imperfeQ analyſis of that 
'_ queſtion, which I earneſtly recommend to the cool, 
and honeſt conſideration of the country gentlemen, 
© and of every Iriſhman who loves his country better 

than bimfelf: nor do Ieven fear to refer the enqui- 
ry to thoſe, who recollett that national tranquillity is 
eſſentially conducive to private intereſt. 
Let no man timidly ſuppreſs his opinion; be- 

"cauſe, by declaring it, he may expoſe himſelf to a 
mere temporary, and artzfictal obloquy. 

Let him, as I do, encounter willingly an honour- 
able unpopularity ; and refuſe to decide the queſtion, 
which he has not yet diſcuſſed. 


 Falſus honos juvat, et wendax infamia texret 
Quem—niſi mendoſum, et mendacem ? 


For my part, I am deaf to clamour, and, I hope, 
- obllinate to intimidation; but 1 am open to eaſon; 
and 


a. eo» a 
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and ſhall ever prefer retrating, to perſiſting in an 


At preſent, my deliberate opinion is, that a legiſ- 
lative Union with great Britain would ſerve this 
country, if obtained on thoſe fair terms, which I 
think likely to be conceded.— I look upon it to be a 
meaſure, which, in incorporating our diſtinneſs, 
and thus far altering our Conſtitution, will however, 


* on change—Duration found:“ 


on a change of the modes and forms of the imperial 
eſtabliſhment, will found the pemanence of our 
tranquillity, our connexion with great Britain, our 
wealth, our liberties, and our Conſtitution. 

Union merely forms my means; which I am 
ready to vary, if any man will prove that they are 
ill choſen, My end, I folemaly declare, is the Proſ- 
perity of my Country, 


WILLIAM SMITH. 


DUBLIN, ' 
February 1ſt, 1799. 
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